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DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLAND-CHINA HuG 


This breed of swine originated ‘in the Miami valley, Ohio, 
in the counties of Butler and Warren. Tradition fails to tell 
who first brought hogs into the valley or where they came 
from. Nor have we any printed record of the agricultural or 
live stock interests of the valley earlier than 1839. The first 
settlements was made in the valley in 1788 by a colony of supe- 
rior men from New Jersey. They raised from nine acres of 
ground 963 bushels of corn the first year. The hill country be- 
tween the Little and Big Miami rivers was fertile limestone 
soil, very productive. The forest was full of nut-bearing trees 
and the region was well watered by springs and brooks, These 
Jerseymen wrote extravagant descriptions -of the country and 
its productiveness, and invited population from the east. The 
early settlers soon embarked in stock raising. Durham cattle 
and hogs were brought from New Jersey and around Philadel- 
phia, where as early as 1805 there were importers of cattle and 
swine from England. 

It is probable that the first hogs brought to the valley came 
from the Delaware 


hundred pounds. In 1840, we find a hog, called Russian, attract- 
ing attention in southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. He is 
described by James E. Letton of Millersburg, Ky, as white, 
coarse in hair and form, ears long, etc, but not so good in ham 
as the Irish, the Bedford or Berkshire. T. J. Conover of War- 
ren county, Ohio, describes the Russian hog as sandy and 
black, with white markings. : 

In 1833, B. G. Schenck of Warren county, Ohio, described a 
red hog said to be an imported red Berkshire, which made-its 
impress on the hogs of Butler and Warren counties. This red 
hog has been a source of controversy among writers, and was 
called a Poland hog by the western breeders,who opposed the 
names Miami valley hog, or Magie hog, and prevailed in the 
national convention of swine breeders in fixing the name Po- 
land-China to the breed, as less suggestive of place of origin. 
The name sticks, but the color and other features of the un- 
known red hog have disappeared 1n the breed of to-day. 

In 1835, Munson Beach, a packer in Cincinnati, imported 
some Berkshires, which became very popular, and they and 
their produce were largely used for improving the hogs of Ohio 
and Kentucky. In 





valley, and that 
they were of no es- 
tablished or recog- 
nized breed. As 
late as 1842 Prof 
Low tells of the 
use of Chinese and 
Siamese boars for 
the improvement 
of the English 
breeds then known 
as Tamworth and 
Berkshire. With 
these facts as to 
the ancestors of 
the hogs brought 
into the valley, it 
seems that the 
foundation stock 
was of no well-de- 
fined breed, but 
had been some 
breed improved 
from crosses of 
English and China 











1816, the Shakers 
of Union village 
bought in Phila- 
delphia one boar 
and two sows, call- 
ed Big China hogs. 
They were esteem- 
ed, and their prod- 
uce used for im- 
proving the hogs 
of Warren and But- 
ler counties, as also 
were pure Chinas 
of asmaller type. 
From the great 
number of breeds, 
and variety of hogs 
introduced into the 
valley in its early 
history, we see 
that the farmers 
were alive to the 
value of the hog as 
a consumer of the 
great crops of corn 








stock. As early as 
1838, the Genesee 


Farmer speaks 


HIGHEST PRICE SOW IN THE WORID—SOLD FOR $1310 


and mast, which 
the valleys and for- 
ests of this region 


favorably of the This Poland-China sow, ‘‘Minnin’s Model,’’ was purchased in August at public sale by J. produced. So nu- 
Bedfords or Wo. 'Y- Williams & Son of Indiana for $1310. Her sire is Klever’s Model (for which his present merous were the 


burns, originated 
by the Duke of 
Bedford, «a breed- 
er of Berkshires. 
They were most probably a cross of Berkshire and Suffolk, as 
Youatt describes some shown at the London cattle shows. 
Affleck, editor of the Western Farmer, in 1839, said there were 
ahalf dozen different sorts of Bedfords, and the-variation in 
size, form and color was great. The Genesee Farmer, in 1838, 
spoke of a formidable rival to the Bedfords, in the Byfields, 
that originated in Essex county, Mass,from a pig bought in the 
market by a Byfield farmer. The Byfield is described by 
Affleck as of ‘‘great size, white, with heavy lopped ears, flat 
sided but of great length; and others that are beautifully white, 
their ears small, pointing to the nose.’’ 

In 1839 some Irish Graziers were brought to Cincinnati and 
sent to Warren county, where they made their impress. They were 
White, and would mature to weigh four hundred and fifty to five 


owner paid $500); ler dam is Lady Bunn 88886 got by Harold’s Vicor 13875, he by Victor 
J. 26195. Minnin’s Model is full sister to Model Lassie that sold in February for $355, and 
half sister to Council’s Model that sold in April for $880. Minnin’s Mcidel was bred to Chief 
Tecumseh 2d that sold tor $1500 and farrowed in August. 


hogs of Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Kentucky, 
contiguous to Cin- 
cinnati, that it was 
the great packing . enter for the west and south, and was 
known as Porkopolis. Out of this mingling of bloods, by se- 
lection and the superior facilities for feeding and marketing, 
the hogs of the Miami valley became noted. The rivalry 
among farmers, along with the prizes offered by packers for 
the best lot of hogs, led to improvement and agreement on 
type of hog best for the farmer and packer. 

In the early history of the packing business at Cincinnati, 
heavy hogs were in demand, and it was no uncommon thing 
to find farmers turning into the slaughter houses, droves of 
hogs that would average over five hundred pounds. The trade 
has changed. The demand for heavy hogs fell off, and as the 
country settled up and the farmers did not trust to the mast and 
range in the forests, but to the clover, and blue grass pastures, 
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and cornfields, they began to select for neater and quicker- 
maturing breeders. Instead of keeping hogs into the second 
year, they were ready for market in one year, and now they 
are marketed at six to eight months old. 

The market, the show ring and fashion, have directed the 
selection of breeders, until the old has passed away and the 
Poland-China of to-day is a marvelous example of the power 
of man to mold the form, fix the color and markings, and even 
the powers of assimilation and maturing are subject to the 
breeder and feeder’s art. 

The establishing of the Ohio Poland-China Record in 1876, 
and the fixing by the record association of a standard or scale 
of points, had much to do with settling the form and color of 
the typical Poland-China. Like the Berkshire breed in its 
early history, the breeders and feeders cared little for the col- 
or, but much for the form and feeding qualities. They all 
sought prolificacy, quick feeding and great size. 

If we keep in mind the facts that in the early history of 
the valley, hogs ran at large in the forests and roadways, and 
that they were kept until they were eighteen to twenty-four 
months old, it will be seen the produce of the valley must 
have been a mixed lot. John Harkrader, F. J. Conover, A. 
C. Moore and others in the western part of Warren county; 
David Magee, James B. Duffield, Wm Young and others in 
Butler county, as early as 1835-40 began to select and exchange 
choice pigs for breeding purposes, and to show them at the 
state and county fairs of Ohio and Indiana. Soon these hogs 
became noted for their size, superior form and great feeding 
qualities. They were not uniform in color, but all had the 
same general form peculiar to the breed. Their quiet disposi- 
tion, and early and rapid growth, were marked, and above 
that of any of the English breeds. After the settlement of 
the prairie states, the demand for Poland-China hogs in- 
creased with amazing rapidity, and showmen and shippers dis- 
tributed them through the corn-growing west, until they were 
found to outnumber all other breeds. 

To prevent misrepresentation by shippers, and to en- 
able breeders to trace the lines of blood that proved 
superior, the Ohio Poland-China Record was established in 
Soon after this, the American Poland-China Record was 
Iowa, and then the Central in Indiana, 
the Standard in Missouri, and _ still others are follow- 
ing. These show that the breeders have state ambition, 
and their eagerness to push their hogs to the front has 
been followed by great improvement in the form, finish 
and color markings. The early breeders long opposed all ef- 
fort to fix any standard color. They claimed the Poland- 
China hog, like the Shorthorn cattle, had varying colors ace 
cording to family, and the value of the breed as pork pro- 
ducers would be lessened by limiting selection to a solid color. 
But fashion and the show ring decided the solid color with 
white points to be the most pleasing and artistic, and that has 
prevailed. 

The prices paid at sales this year have run as high as $1310 
for one hog, and eighty-eight head sold at an average of $107. 
Since that sale, a half interest in one boar has been sold for 
$1000. These are record-breaking prices, which show the.Po- 
land-China to be most highly appreciated by the states that 
grow the most and best hogs of the world. The low price of 
corn, oats, rye, barley and wheat, all of which are fed now, is 
an inducement for farmers to strive after further improvement 
of their stock, as the only possible profit in corn and grain 
growing must follow from feeding them to meat-producing 


1876, 


established in 


animals. 





POPULARITY OF POLAND-CHINAS 


JONATHAN PERIAM, ILL 


There is no single breed of swine that within the last twen- 
ty years has grown into such general favor in the corn-produc- 
ing region of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Eastern 
Nebraska and Kansas, as the famous Poland-Chine. Ten years 
ago these hogs compared with the Berkshires‘and_ had eclipsed 
all other breeds, and they have since held their own in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, the Dakotas and Michigan. About this time 
they were spotted or mottled, They are now bred, like the 
Berkshire, black with white points, though not with the white 
strip in the face. Their hone has been refined, the offal light- 
ened, and the general eentour lengthened, squared up, 
smoothed and finished, 40 that they have become established as 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


the equal of any known breed for carrying flesh in the superior 
parts, as backs, loins, hams, sides and shoulders. 

The Poland-China is a good feeder and a good digester og 
food; is quiet, sufficiently strong of limb, well haired, and 
healthy, fattens easily, at say, eleven months, into a h avy 
profitable hog, and is eagerly sought after by the packers at 
the Union stock yards at Chicago. The flesh is sweet and we] 
marbled with fat. When of full age, a weight equal to any of 
the superior breeds is attained. Nor is the popularity of this 
famous American breed—for it is as distinctively American ag 
the trotting horse—confined to the United States. They hayg 
been exported as breeders to many foreign countries. 

The Poland-China has good length of body, small head, 
ears thin and falling forward and well pointed, legs short and 
of fine bone, tail of medium length, small and with a white 
brush. They can be made to weigh two hundred and _ fifty to 
three hundred at eight to twelve months. They have broad, 
straight backs, deep sides with flanks well let down, hams and 
shoulders square, chest deep, and with full necks high and 
crested. The head is short and the chops full. The muzzle ig 
fine and the loins and hams are not surpassed by any breed. 

There has been no admixture of foreign blood for fifty 
years, but on the contrary a constant refinement of breeding, 
carefully and systematically carried out by the most. reputable 
breeders, and as an all-round profitable breed it has not, I 
think, a superior in the Indian-corn region of the west. 





Poland-Chinas for the South.—I raised Poland-Chinas at the 
north for twenty-five years. For the last ten years I have been 
producing them in Tennessee. They did well in a cool climate 
and since my removal south have given excellent satisfac. 
tion. Hogs can be raised in the south cheaper than in any 
other locality, on account of the mild climate and winter 
grazing. They are less liable to disease than if confined to 
corn or other concentrated feed. For winter pasture, wheat, 
barley, oats and rye can be sown in the autumn. Orchard 
grass, clover and blue grass keep green half the winter and fur- 
nish good grazing. Wild rye and other native grasses and 
plantain are readily eaten. Since the low prices of cotton 
have prevailed, planters are beginning to raise more hogs and 
corn. Poland-Chinas are in high favor, as they mature early 
and are easily fattened.—[S. Shockney. Tennessee 

Raising the Show Boar.—After weaning, put the boer by 
himself—away fiom all other hogs. Coax and handle him until 
Feed often while young. Do not spring 
Never allow him to climb or look up 
sway back. 


he. becomes gentle. 
him in feet or legs. 
when feed is being given, for it is 
Provide an abundance of milk mixed with shorts, second grade 
Always keep plenty of ashes easily accessible, as this is 
Feed also scraps from the table and 


liable to cause 
flour. 
needed in bone building. 
allow him to run in grass or clover pasture as much as possible. 
Keep his feet as carefully trimmed as though they belonged to 
a fancy trotting horse. This will keep him well up on his 
toes. He should be made to weigh four hundred pounds at 
ten months, and not be burdened with fat.—[B. F. Dorsey & 
Son, Illinois. 


Fitting Poland-Chinas for Show Ring.—Begin ‘long before the 


animal is to be exhibited. Select breeding stock from a line 
of ancestry that has been ring contests. <A 
chance-bred animal will seldom be satisfactory. Mate so as to 
Avoid overfeeding. Give 
est feed, 


successful in 


secure as much growth as possible. 
the best of care from the start. Use nothing: but the 1 
Give a variety and see that the animals run on a good pasture. 
the vitality of the 
hogs are 
properly 


Too much corn has a tendency to weaken 
animal. Handle as muclr as possible. See that the 
treated kindly and fed regularly. <A well-bred hog, 
fed from birth, will usually develop into a good show animal, 
and at the same time will prove a profitable breeder.—[W. A. 
Bailey, Kansas. 

Hogs Recovering from Cholera may take a relapse if exposed 
to a rain or a sudden change. - Hogs are then in a condition to 
become affected with pneumonia, but would escape if given 4 
little attention. Any shed which will keep off the rain and 
break the wind is suflicient. The floor should be dry, but litte 
bedding is needed and that must be renewed frequently. Burn 
all litter and bedding once a week. Keep the herd divided 80 
that crowding is impossible. A straw stack is the most unfa- 
vorable place that can be provided for sick hogs. The essentials 
in prevention are good food, pure water and clean, dry quarters. 
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NEW METHODS OF STORING BEETS 


T. R. CUTLER, MANAGER UTAH SUGAR CO 





When this factory was first built, we erected five frost- 
proof beet sheds, which were made of lumber walls lined with 
straw. They are five hundred feet long and twenty-six feet 
wide, constructed with a sluice in the center, so that the beets 
can be shoveled into it and brought to the factory by water, 
which 1s not only economy but it gives them a thorough washing. 

We have discovered since then, that frost is something we 
are not afraid of, providing that our beets are brought here in 
a perfect state. We have erected since then several platforms, 
one of which has sides to it, but the top is left entirely open. 
It is five hundred feet long by thirty-four feet wide, and will 
hold fully 3000 tons of beets. We also have other platforms 
with a sluice in the center, but without any sides, and we use 
a movable railroad track—as fast as the beets are unloaded the 
track is moved farther out, until we have an enormous pile 
resting on the plank or platform as above described. 

This year we are trying some further storage, and have 
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thigh thin. Wide over hips and loins, and above all else thin 
in flesh and lacking beef form when well fed. She should 
show good health by having good heart girth, good appetite, 
and hair as smooth as silk. 

Food—All she will habitually eat up clean and digest of 
a well-balanced ration. 

Production—Her annual butter product should never fall 
below 200 lbs and with butter at 15c net there is little profit at 
250 lbs. 

To get such cows use only registered bulls of your favorite 
breed. Do not use a bull whose dam as a two-year-old will not 
produce 180 lbs or as a mature cow 300 lbs of butter fat. The 
best bull obtainable is none too good. Do not begrudge the 
$50 or $100 it will take to buy such a bull. 





Condiments for Swine. —Coal screenings are good for hogs, and 
were these cannot be procured, take ordinary soft coal, break 
into small bits and place within easy reach of the animals. 
Coal and wood ashes are also good to keep in the pens. Char- 
coal is relished and should be fed occasionally. Cob charcoal 











THE LATEST BEET SUGAR FACTORY IN THE UNITED STATES 


S 





It is the one’in the Pecos valley of New Mexico, portrayed in above illustration taken especially for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. The length 
of the main building is 150 ft, east ell 30 ft, west ell 33 ft, boiler house 43 ft in length. It has a capacity of 250 tons of beets per day. The 
machinery is of French manufacture and had been set up at Berthierville, Quebec, Canada. The perfection of the plant is guaranteed. The 
buildings are so constructed that the capacity can be greatly enlarged when desired. About 1600 acres of sugar beets are being harvested, and 
the yield will be from 20,000 to 25,000 tons of promising quality, although we have no analyses of the crop at this writing. Most of the land is 
entirely new, bearing its first cropthis year. The farmers were also entirely unacquainted with the culture of the beet root, and the results in 
sight are more than gratifying. Experiments made during the two years previous gave most astonishing results, the crop (all under irrigation) 
yielding from 12 to 31 tons per acre, with an average sugar content of 18 per cent. If the commercial crop this fall approximates these results. 
it will cause a sensation in the sugar-making world. The company pays $4 per ton for beets containing 14 per cent sugar, with 25c per ton in- 
crease for each per cent of sugar above 14 and 25c reduction for each 1 per cent below 14, downto 10. Next year, it is believed that not less 
than 3000 acres will be grown for this factory and the promoters of the enterprise talk of providing factory capacity to take care of beets from 
10,000 acres, ‘‘in case McKinley is elected.’’ W. H. Holabird, general manager of the sugar company at Eddy, is ‘‘confident that with just 
encouragement by congress, the arid southwest under irrigation can produce all the sugar needed ir the United States. Whether of not we can 
make money without the aid of the government in the way of bounty or adequate fevenu? duty, is yet uncertain. We believe that by the closest 
economy and by employing labor at the lowest possible price, we shall lose nothing this year. Our present plant completed cost about $200,000.’’ 


just finished two sluices which have been constructed and in- 
serted on the bare ground, and we expect to store 6000 or 7000 
tons of beets in that manner. When the frost comes, it freezes 
over the surface of the stored beets to a depth of two or three 
beets, but there is enough vegetable heat generated in the 
large pile to keep the beets in good condition, and we have 
never lost a beet yet through frost—we are more afraid of the 
sun’s rays than we are of frost. [Our frontispiece to this issue 
gives an admirable idea of these storage sheds, but if beets 
harvested at proper maturity can be safely stored in open piles 
in winter, it will greatly facilitate operations, reduce expenses 
and enable small factories to run far into the winter. ] 





THE PROFITABLE COW 


CHARLES L. HILL, WISCONSIN 


Size—Anywhere between 600 and 2000 lbs. An average 
cow of any breed will answer, other things being equal. 

Conformation—Lurge barreland great capacity, as shown 
by the deep middle and ribs well sprung. Neck, shoulders and 


is excellent. To six pounds of charcoal add one pound of wood 
ashes and six pounds of salt; mix well. Dissolve one and one- 
half ounces of copperas in water and sprinkle the mixture. 


Progress in Dairying has been remarkable during the past 
two or three years. This is shown especially by the wonderful 
improvements in dairy apparatus, separators, etc. _Unless our 
readers have kept track of these matters closely, they can 
hardly be aware of the present perfection of dairy and cream- 
ery apparatus. One of the most progressive concerns in this 
business is the DeLaval Separator Co of 74 Cortlandt st, N Y. 
Write a postal card to the company at this address, saying: 
‘*Noticing your advertisement in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
please send me your paper on Up-to-Date Dairying, and your 
-atalog illustrating your improved separators and dairy and 
creamery machinery.’’ Be sure to sign your name and full 
postoffice address. On receipt of this request, the DeLaval 
Co will give it special attention. We believe everyone inter- 
ested in dairying will find it to his of her advantage to act on 
this suggestion without delay. 
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SOUTHDOWN SHEEP IN AMERICA 


KE. T. RIDDICK 


With our improved methods of feeding and the growing o1 
more roots, our farmers have learned how to raise as fine mut 
the world. A 
show 


ton as can be found in the other markets of 
Scotchman who judged the fat 
held in Madison garden, New York, last winter, said 
that he had never in his life seen a finer lot of sheep. The il- 
lustration shows Heavy Weight 7007, a pure Southdown, bred 
and fattened by W. HH. Beattie of Ontario. Heavy Weight as 
a lamb won first at Guelph, first as a yearling and sweepstakes 
vearling at the Columbian 
two- 


sheep at the live-stock 


Square 


at the same place, second as a 
World’s fair, and first at both Toronto and 
This wonderful wether should 


interested in sheep. 


London as a 
be carefully studied 
He is very 


year-old, 
by all breeders and 
evenly and symmetrically developed, with a saddle that would 
delight any epicure. He served as Christmas mutton for the 
members of the Union League club. No better evidence of the 
value of New York as a market for anything good ean be ad- 
duced than the sale of fat sheep at the show referred to. 
They brought three cents a than market 
and the supply was nothing like the demand. 

The Southdown breed derives its name 
chalky hills or downs in England, and most 
due John Ellman, who, without impairing in the 
hardy constitution, succeeded in beinging them to a great 
fection, with regard toa more symmetrical and profitable form, 


feeders 


pound more price, 
from a range of 
of the credit is 
least their 
per- 
superior flesh with early maturity. is success was so great 
that he formed a flock, from which the best blood of the breed 
The have a 
when the animals are well fed, 
a dusky brown, 
short: body 


has since been derived. Southdowns close-set 
fleece of fine wool, weighing, 
about four pounds; their faces and legs are of 
nearly black slightly arched, limbs 
broad and compact, offal light and the buttocks very thick and 
They are easily confined and do better where 


any other breed. Of course, they 


color, necks 
square behind. 
land is limited than almost 
will thrive best where well fed and well cared 
breed for any farmer where wool and 
They attain early maturity, are hardy and 
prolific, often producing two at a birth. The lambs 
when eight months old they are said 
The ewes should 


for, making a 
very profitable mutton 
are both desired. 
are large, 
hardy and mature early; 
to dress from sixty to one hundred pounds, 
not become mothers until two years old. | Though naturally an 
well on 
sheep, the 


thrive equally lower sections, 


native 


upland sheep, they 


They make an excellent cross on progeny 
taking after the sire. 

Mr Beattie’s success in the show sheep enti- 
tles his words to feeding sheep. Listen to 
**T always feed my sheep with the greatest reg- 


ularity, never at one time to-day and another to-morrow. I 


vard with fat 
some weight in 


what he says: 


never leave any feed near sheep; this is suicidal to all success. 
Give the sheep as much water as they want and plenty of salt. 
Be gentle with them and never startle them. A sheep that is 
fattening does not need much exercise. Their business is to 
lay on fat, and to do this they must ke contented and happy.’’ 








HOW TO SETTLE THE MILK AND DAIRY PROBLEM 


Milk and cream sold direct to consumers is one phase of 
dairying that is bound to become of increasing importance in 
With the development of the cheese fac- 
tory and middle south, 
more and more attention must dairymen in our own section give 
to the trade in milk and cream and their modifications, which 
do not so much fear competition Our dairy 
thoroughly AMERICAN 
last, are therefore wise in giving 
such compl regarding pasteuriza- 
tion, modilication and other methods of insuring sanitary milk 

The old-fashioned farmer and dairyman who sticks 
to his cow that makes only one hundred pounds of butter a 
himself grandly left one of these fine 
} is making prog- 


our middle states, 
creamery interests in the west and 


from a distance. 


which were so described in 


schools, 
AGRICULTURIST week before 


practice 


te instruction and 
] 


products. 


is going to find 


year, iS 
is any 


days, for if there line of business that 
dairy industry. 

traffic in milk products is not 
more 


ress, it is the 

This whole only increasing 
in volume, but it is constantly becoming exacting in its 
demands. Dealers and consumers want pure milk and 
and preparations of the same, but the bulk of them are slow to 
pay an extra price for these goods. There is a small line of so- 
called ‘‘fancy’’ of wealthy families, that will 
pay almost any price, but these constitute hardly one per cent 


cream 


trade, consisting 


ABOUT 


THE FARM 


of the total consumers. It is therefore extraordinarily impor. 
tant that farmers and dairymen market only milk of the best 
character, but to do that at a utmost 
every detail of the business is necessary. At the 
feed, plenty of sunshine in 
and proper care of milk, are absolutely es 

A still graver problem is selling the milk and cream after 
it is made. The margin 
altogether too large, yet it is difficult for the ma of 
they are 


prolit, the economy in 
ime time, 
stables, exercise for 


sweet COWS 


sential. 
between producer and consumer is 
produ. 
scattered, the 
producer has but 
the wholesale or 
growth of 


bec Ones 


cers to change this, because widely 


supply of milk is so large and the average 
little experience in the business of handling 
retail milk in our great cities. With the 
these cities, this question of marketing milk 
All the great cities of our 


constant 
more 
and more complex, middle states 
are constantly inereasing their total and per eapita 
tion of milk, and this industry is 
proportions at 
New York, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, Bingham. 
ton, Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Washington, ‘Balti 
more, Ilarrisburg, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Columbus, ¢ incinnati, 
Cleveland and the great number of smaller, but growing, cities 
throughout our middle states, 

Numerous attempts have been made to organize the produ. 
cers of milk for the New York market, with results that ara 
familiar to all our readers, trouble has been that 
the members of these organizations were determined to under. 
take the control of the retail trade in cities they were 
sufliciently organized to regulate even the supply. They want- 
It has been a bitter expe- 


consump. 


certain to take on = inereas. 


ingly larger such municipalities as Greater 


Rochester, 


The main 
before 


ed to walk before they could creep. 
rience, but it has taught our farmers an important lesson. At 
the same time, also, the patrons of cheese factories and cream. 
eries in our middle states have come to realize the vital econ- 
nection between their interests and those of farmers who ship 
The rapid 
hightened 


factory dairy ing 
interest 


milk to market. development of 
at the this 
among the dairymen in the middle and eastern state 


west has feeling of mutual 
In view of all these circumstances, and the absolute neces. 
milk products to 
the best advantage, the conviction is again strong 
ers’ minds that the time is ripe for 
ganization. It should be 
character, comprehensive in extent and re 


sity of concerted effort to market milk and 
in our iarme 
perfecting a “powerful or- 


simple in plan, representative in 
tricted in its ob- 
jects. These objects should include regulation of supply, and 
such reform in methods of marketing as 
dealers, utilization 


AMERICAN 


practicable, 
of surplus 
AGRICUL- 


may be 
including reports on unreliable 
milk, prevention of adulteration, ete. 
TURIST invites brief statements of views from dairymen every- 
At least drop us a favor 
such an organization. Let us instantly, so that 
if suflicient be at 
brought to a head, and organizations started before the month 
This is the only way to start the undertaking so that 


whera, postal, saying whether you 


hear from you 
matter once 


interest is shown, the may 


is out. 
the work may be well in hand long before spring. 





Good Farming.—I have gardened and farmed for seventeen 
years, and have grown 35,000 cabbages this season; they will 
average ten pounds per head. Some weigh twenty-two pounds, 
[ can produce club root at every plant, if I 
avoid it entirely by exercising care. Too much 
vegetable matter will produce it, especially that of 
but the worst of it can be righted by a good application of 
I had ten acres of corn, producing 2150 bushels 
years, 


so desire, and can 
decomposed 


cabbage, 


unslaked lime. 
of ear corn. This corn has been crossed for seventeen 
always selecting the best for seed. I have grown fifty bushels 
of Martin’s Amber wheat per acre, and really believe it 
the best wheat in the market -[David W. Fox, West- 


moreland Co, Pa, 


to be 


to-day. 


Good Help Cheap.—Persons needing help on the farm or in 
the kitchen might do well to obtain the services of some of 
the Armenian refugees who have landed at New York within 
the last few days. Asa class, they are sober, industrious and 
intelligent; and they are 
while learning the language. 


willing to work for small wages 
Almost all are men, as few wom- 
en escaped. A number of the men are willing to take places 
to do housework, however, if such places offer. Those who may 
think of employing them are invited to write to Col Tolland, 
120 West 14th street, New York city. These Armenians need help, 
and this is a most sensible way of furnishing it. They seem t 
be a reliable class of people and as servants most of them try 
hard to please. 
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Marvland certainly needs a dog law. The 
case cited on another page by our correspond 
ent ought to wake up our Maryland sheep 
growers to a realization of the injustice under 
which they now labor Protection against 
dogs is one kind that even the free wool ad- 


vocates wouldn't deny our farmers! 


— 


Carlot produce shippers are trying to secure 
amonopoly of the trade by inducing trans- 
portation companies to favor their shipments 
at the expense of the man who has less than a 


carload to get to market. This is not just. 
Large dealers mav be able to secure’ better 
freight rates by reason of greater shipments, 


but when there is a deliberate attempt to shut 
out the ‘little fellows’’ it ceases to be legiti- 
nate 


a 


Seldom in the central west is fall feed as 


plentiful as this season. Abundant rains have 
enabled pastures to largely recover from seri- 
ous effects of recent drouthy autumns. The 
White grub which worked such havoc last 





wumer was almost entirely absent in most 


walities New grass and clover seeding is in 
food condition, and it now seems possible to 
take up the interrupted rotation and maintain 
the fertility of the soil. 
ji a 


One of the best informed capitalists in the 
country, a thorough going American and of 
large business experience (who, by the way, 
is a democrat in polities), writes: ‘‘I rejoice 
at the way in which AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is taking up the beet sugar prospect in this 


EDITORIAL 


country. I agree with you that there is a very 
large opportunity here. I look for the greatest 
advance within the next ten years in that one 
thing than in any other single industry in 
this country 

EE 


Government Bounty to Farmers. 


Mr Lubin will again urge the national 
grange to declare in favor of a bounty on ex 
ports of farm produce in American bottoms 
It will be remembered that much of the time 
at the session of this body a year ago was 
occupied by this discussion, but the idea was 
not endorsed. It was curtly dismissed last 
year by the farmers’ national congress and 
probably will be again at this year’s congress 
at Indianapolis, next week, 

Mr Lubin returns from his investigations 
abroad more firmly convineed than ever of 
the importance of an export bounty. He tinds 
that not only from the United States, but from 
various European countries, improved agri 
cultural machinery is being largely exported 
to the cheap land-and-labor countries of Rus 


sia and the southern hemisphere. Ile empha- 
sizes the probable development of this foreign 
competition, which we have already fully dis- 
cussed, At the recent Buda Pesth interna- 


tional agricultural congress, this factor was 
considered, and it seems to be the general im- 
pression that the cheap land-and-labor coun- 
tries would be stimulated to increase their 
production by the rise in the world’s price of 
wheat Realizing all this, the congress con- 
eluded that ‘teach country should so adjust its 
protective system as to prevent any undue 
disturbance in the equilibrium of values, and 
to promote such internal refornis as to remove 
all possible friction in internal production and 
distribution.’’ 

So long as the United States pays out over 
$200,000,000 each year for crops that ought to be 
grown within its borders, AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurRtst submits that if government is going in- 
to the bounty business at all, the wiser plan 


will be to thus encourage the 


production of 
the sugar, wool, hides, ete, that we are now 
importing. We doubt very much if this peo- 
ple will ever authorize a direct bounty on our 
surpius crops exported to other lands Cer- 
tainly the case seems hopeless so long as’ this 
nation imports so largely of crops that it 
should produce at home. We welcome any 
wise means of developing the foreign market 
for our agricultural surplus, but we contend 
that it is not businesslike to pay the freigh 
on wheat sold in England in competition with 
Argentina, and then pay the freight on sugar 
from Germany sent in exchange for this 
wheat. If instead of so much wheat, this 
country produced all the sugar if consumed, 
our people would save the freight both ways 
and the manifold chatges of middlemen that 
flourish on this export and import trade. 
Instead of putting a duty on exports to still 
further increase the surplus of grain in foreign 


markets, let us insist on whatever reasonable 
aid or legislation may be necessary to enable 
our farmers to produce the wool, sugar, hides 
and the like, now imported. In the latter 
case, the farmer gets the money in his own 
pocket, as is shown by the state sugar bounty 
in Utah and Nebraska; in the case of an ex- 
port bounty, it is mighty doubtful whether 
the grain grower would ever see a cent of it. 
=== 

No utterance by an agricultural journal 
ever attracted so much attention as AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST’S outspoken editorial on 
the farmers’ credit in our issue of Oct 244. We 
are getting letters of thanks for it in every 
mail from farmers all over the country. It 
has been republished generally in the finan- 
cial and daily press. Numerous’ savings 
banks, loan associations and institutions and 
individuals who have money to loan, ac- 
knowledge with gratitude our demonstration 
of the fact that the thrifty farmer is worthy 
of credit. Some of these people write us that, 
owing to the constant calamity howling 
among certain alleged friends of the farmer, 
they had long ago begun to curtail farnr loans 
and callin mortgages, but that now after 


} 


reading our Oct 24 issue they view the matter 


ina more favorable light. It is a grand 
thing to receive such helpful words and vin- 


dication from so many substantial farmers 
and investors. Whatever service AMERICAN 
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(Acricutturist has done and may continue 
to do in this or other ways, is performed out 
of a profound purpose to really aid our farm- 
ers to help themselves—not by following some 
pretty theory but by the sensible application 
of those principles upon which alone perma- 
nent prosperity rests, whatever government- 
al policy may be uppermost for the time be- 


ing 
——_— 


\re English Shorthorns deteriorating? This 
question was suggested to our extremely well- 
informed London correspondent by the 
paucity of first-class Shorthorns at the English 
fairs this fall. This is evident to outsiders, 
as well as to English breeders. French critics 
are very severe in this connection and main- 
tain that French-bred Shorthorns are now 
superior to those in England. A competent 
French authority attributes the decline to too 
close inbreeding of the Booth and Bates fami- 
lies. English breeders, however, believe that 
the trouble is partly due to the mingling of 
Scotch blood with the Booth and Bates fami- 
lies, but mainly to the drain of foreign pur- 
chases, mostly for the Argentine. We have 
before alluded to the great efforts our South 
American rival is making to improve its 
stock, and here we have further evidence of it. 
It is probably true that in the United States 
and Canada we have living specimens of the 
best bred animals of not only the Shorthorn, 
but other breeds of cattle, and also of horses, 
sheep, swine and poultry. There is #o reason 
why American breeders should not get their 
share of this foreign demand for fine breeding 


stock. 
a 


We write before the polls are closed. What 
a magnificent sight to see each individual of 
this mighty nation expressing his will as to 
the policy and candidates he prefers! Thanks 
to the Australian ballot, which in some form is 
used this week in every state except Louisiana, 
Georgia and the Curolinas, each man can regis- 
ter his vote in secret, so that coercion at the 
polls is no longer pussible. Now with a fair 
count, our people will come nearer to an ideal 
election this week than ever before. Because 
of this, every one will try to be happy after 
the contest is over. Whichever way it goes, 
let alltake it good-naturedly, shake hands, and 
then turn in to make the utmost good out of 
what the people prescribe. 

a 

Bitter complaint is made in England  be- 
cause a few wealthy corporations already con- 
trol the entire import trade in frozen meat, 
and now a trust is being perfected to control 
the sale of both English grown meats and 
meat imported alive or dressed. This is lead- 
ing the co-operative societies or stores to go 
into the business. The Manchester co-opera- 
tive wholesale society, which does a business 
of over $50,000,000 per year with 2000 local co- 
operative stores over the kingdom, is arrang- 
ing for direct importations of Australian 
meats. There is no reason why our Ameri- 
can export meat trade should not get the ben- 
efit of this direct market of English consum- 
ers. 

— 

Uniform game laws are desirable in the 
various states. Much can be said in favor in 
having the close period for shooting from Jan 
1 to Sept 1 in all states north of the for- 
tieth parallel, south of that Feb 1 to Sept 1, 
the close time for game fish to be Oct 1 to 
June 1, except that the trouts may be caught 
in May and June. But the idea of having 
these laws enforced by ‘‘police surveillance’”’ 
of fish and game associations is too thin. 
These gentry act as though forest and stream 
were their property. They are blind to farm- 
ers’ rights. Our farmers should closely watch 
all game legislation this winter. 

patentee = arker ce 

The latest improvement in the postal service 
in cities is traveling post-oftices—wagons that 
will collect mail from the post boxes, assort 
and cancel it and deliver it direct to the mail 
trains, thus avoiding the delay of going 
through the central office. This is all right 
so far as it goes, but wee demand that the 
country have some of these good things. The 
whole tendency in the post-oftice department 
for years has been to benefit the cities, 
whereas itis the country that most requires 
better postal service—more frequent mails, 
free collection and delivery, a parcels post 
and postal currency. 
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How Tobacco Is Sold in the South, 


J. R. RONEY. 


Tobacco in Virginia and other southern 
states is sold ona much different plan from 
what northern growers are accustomed to and 
to attend a tobacco ‘‘ break’’ in any of the prin- 
cipal cities or towns of the south would be a 
novelty to a northern tobacco grower. The 
word ‘‘break’’ is used to designate a sale. In- 
stead of the growers receiving visits from the 
buyers, these sales take place in a ware- 
house, a brick or frame building one story 
high and containing a large floor space rang- 
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A TOBACCO “BREAK” 
ing from 50x100 tt to 200x300 ft,or even more, 
as the case may be. A large number of 
doors on each side afford easy admission or 
exit. The floor is elevated 4 or 5 ft from the 
ground, and there are projecting sheds on all 
sides but the front to afford shelter for teams 
which bring the tobacco from the farmers. It 
is so arranged that the crop is unloaded di- 
rectly into the warehouse. 

In large centers like Richmond and Dan- 
ville, Va, and Oxford, Henderson and Wins- 
ton, N C, there area large number of such 
warehouses. Here the tobacco is sold by an 
auctioneer, the proprietor of the warehouse 
receiving commission on thesale. No receipt 
1s given a farmer if he comes in a wagon and 
delivers his tobacco, attending to the sale him- 
self. But if shipped in hogsheads, tierces 
or open crates by freight, the farmer sends to 
the warehouse his bill of Jjading. The ware- 
house then pays the fr ight, deducting it 
from his sales account.” 


TOBACCO AS 


OR SALE, 


A 


to the next pile. The same thing is repeated, 
until the contents of the warehouse have all 
been disposed of at auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Five hundred sales in 
morning is not an uncommon occurrence. 
Generally the first sale is followed by other 
sales at other warelouses, the crowd going 
from one to the other. Latterly the system 
has been adopted of letting the owner with- 
draw his tobacco after the sale if the price 
does not suit him. Thisis done to prevent 
effective combines between the buyers or to 
beat the trusts. A certain hour is fixed at 
which the bids must be cashed. Failure to 
comply with this rule puts the buyer on the 


a warehouse in a 


MONEY CROP 


house sales are fair and open, where the farm 
er gets cash and where the article is alwa 2 
sold to the highest bidder. The warehouse 
charges are as follows, with 2 per cent com 
mission additional: 1 to 50 lbs, 20c; 50 to 100 
Ibs, 25c; 100 to 200 Ibs, 50c; 200 to 300 Ibs T5e + 
300 to 600 Ibs, $1; 600 to 1000 Ibs, $1.50’ and 
1000 lbs and upward, $2. 


The [larket Opens in Earnesy, 
The Connecticut valley crop is coming down 
from the poles in fine shape, most of it. 
ers have watched it late last 
week began operations in the broadleaf gee. 
tions of East Hartford and South 


Buy- 
closely, and 





Windsor, Abraham Bijur, acting for 
I. Bijur & Son of New York, who 
have handled this leaf for years 
though they bought very little of 
it last year, last week bought at 
20c P lb through in the bundle the 
crops of Andrew Bidwell 18 g 
Daniel Kelleher 15 a, Charles 
Riordan 10a, Garrett Toole 4 g 
Mrs W. Kiniry 9 a, Mrs J. Daly § 
a, Mrs Z. A. Burnham 6a, Michael 
Riordan and others, in all some 
125 a. M r Bijur is expected to buy 
more this week. E. D. Farnum of 
South Windsor bought 40 a, as fol- 
lows: Quinn Bros 10 a, Henry Pit- 
kins 6 a, Charlies Chandler 9 a, 
others 15 a, all at 18 to 22c. Mp 
Breitweizer, a cigar manufacturer 
of Buffalo, bought of O. M. Gilman 
of South Windsor 6 a at 28¢c and of 
Frank Jones 8 aat 25c. George 
Dennerlein of New York and Ger- 
shel of Hartford have been inspect- 
ting crops. Some cases of old to- 
bavco have also been bought re- 
cently. These buyers all concede 
McKinley’s election and in view of 
that event consider these prices 
justified for fine crops. Some 
growers maintain that leaf can’t be 
worth any however election 
may go and are disposed to wait; 
others are willing to accept a fair 


less 








black list and his purchasing ability is at an 
end. The farmer goes to the oftice in the 
building, gets his money less the handling 
and selling commission and goes where he 
pleases. 

The piles rest on warehouse baskets made 
for the purpose, and are circular in shape and 
pyraniidal in form, the hands being laid ina 
circle and in layers, the butts out. These 
piles vary in size from a few pounds to hun- 
dreds. After the sale is over the flooris clean- 
ed and the work of filling it for the next sale 
begins. Immediately after the sale, bills are 
made out by clerks and an account of the sale 
given or sent to the owner, generally the same 
day. The buyers at these sales are both 
manufacturers and speculators. The manu- 
facturers prefer to get their stock direct from 
— bands. It is then not bruised or 
yroken by handling and is not stuck togeth- 


er when pricing in the hogsheads. The ware- 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


price rather than run the risk of 
speculating. Thanks to Senator 
Platt, the officers of the N E tohae- 
co growers’ association are onto the little 
trick to import Mexican wrappers as fill- 
ers at 35¢c P Ib. The final hearing in 
the case came on Friday of last week be- 
fore the U S appraisers at New York. Pres 
Frye, Sec’y Hardin and W. F. Andross 
of the association introduced convincing 
testimony to show that the leaf in ques- 
tion is wrappers, dutiable at $1.50 P Ib. 
We hope every farmer in Connecticut will 
so vote this week that the legislature will be 
sure to re-elect Mr Platt to the U S senate, 
for he has done more for our tobacco growers 
during the past ten years than any one man. 
Mexican tobacco raised at a net cost of 8c P lb 
gold by the cheap labor paid in depreciated 
silver has sold in N Y at $1.25 P Ib. With 
the enormous profits of Sumatra syndicates 
fresh in mind, how long before American 
millions will rush into the business there, 
utilizing Cuban growers now out of work? 





The tobacco is then taken 
from the hogsheads in 
hands, where it is weigh- 
ed and placed on the floor 
in piles, each pile having 
atag on which are printed 
the neme of the owner 
and the weight. The 
farmer puts paper, strings 
or anything between his 
grades when packing in a 
hogshead, and it is sold 
according to his grades or 
just as he directs. On 
auction days these ware- 
houses are filled with a 
erowd of buyers and 
curiosity seekers. The 
auctioneer stands on a 
box set on wheels, which 
admits of its being easily 
moved from pile to pile. 
At each one he solicits 
bids; that is, you are 
told, if you are a strang- 
er, that he is doing so. 
At all events he is using 
his tongue, his hands and 
his body to the best ad- 
vantage. Allare in mo- 
tion. His jargon is unin- 
telligible to all but the 
initiated. No time is 
lost. The first pile is 
knocked down, the clerk 
takes the buyer’s name 
and the stand is wheeled 
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Farmers’ Views Upon the Presidency. 
Our subscribers were invited to send in 
their estimates as to who would be the next 
resident and vive-president and the number 
of electoral votes each would receive, a prize 
of $25 being offered the one who hit it most 
accurately. The polls closed Nov 2at6 pm, 
put we are able in this issue to tabulate only 
the vote up to last Saturday night, as follows: 
McKin- Bry- McKin- Bry- 


ley an ley an 
ichigan. 1441 30 Ohio, 473 102 
ee cete, 15d 23 Mew York, J 1019 136 
Indiana, 211 55 Pennsvivania, 41 53 
Illinois, 729 68 West Virginia, 47 9 
Missouri, 182 29 Delawnre, 21 3 
Iowa, 156 97 Maryland, 24 23 
Minnesota, 61 22 New Jersey, 313 47 
North Dakota, ’ “ ‘i : eet _ 
South Dakota, 37 6 rot middle 
Nebraska, 113 (7 states, 2238 «=: 373 
Kansas, 196 81 New England 2861 153 
Oklahoma, 7 18 Middle south, 390 35 





Grandtot, 7786 1134 





Tot cent west,2297 - 

About all who believed McKinley would go 
in held that Hobart would be elected vice- 
president, but many who thought Bryan 
would win expressed the opinion that if Sew- 
all got in it would be by a _ greatly reduced 
vote, while other Bryan estimates believed 
Watson would be vice-president either by a 
reduced electoral vote or by choice of house 
of representatives. McKinley predictions 
were from 224 to 350 out of the 447 electoral 
yotes, with quite as wide a range for Bryan. 


a 


Personal.—Edwin Willits of Monroe, Mich, 
formerly assistant secretary of agriculture, 
died in Washington, aged 64. He was a grad- 
nate of the university of Michigan with Sec- 
retary Morton. He practiced law in Monroe, 
Mich, ana served three terms in congress as 
representative from that district. When Gen 
lusk became secretary of agriculture he call- 
ed Mr Willits to Washington as assistant sec- 
retary. He served during Secretary Rusk’s 
incumbency and for some time with Secretary 
Morton. 

Li Hung Chang has been elevated to a posi- 
tion corresponding to that of minister of for- 
eign affairs. He is undoubtedly the best man 
in the empire to keep the newly awakened 
China in touch with the modern world. 


Our Great Country.—President Cleveland 
called Consul General Lee home from Havana 
for a few days to consult with him before de- 
ciding what to recommend in his forthcoming 
message. 

Gold continued to pour into this country 
from Europe clear up to election time, being 
purchased no doubt for purposes of hoarding 
and selling at a premium in the event ofa 
free silver triumph. 

Two immense grain elevators of the Chicago 
and Pacific elevator company, at Chicago, 


were burned with 1,750,000: bushels of wheat — 


and other cereals. The luss was over $1,000,000. 

The protracted pension dispute between 
Commissioner Lochren and Judge J.ong of the 
Michigan supreme court, in which the latter 
sought an injunction to prevent Lochren from 
cutting down Long’s pension from $75 to $50 
amonth, has ended, the United States su- 
preme court dismissing the case because Loch- 
ren has resigned as commissioner. The pen- 
sion has continued at the old figure owing to 
an error in the proceedings. 

The ownership of a tract of land 40,000,000 
acres in extent, all the way from Springtield, 
Mo, to the Pacific ocean, is in litigation, the 
case being before the United States supreme 
court. Robert Mingus claims the land, and 
so does the Altantic and Pacific railroad com- 
pany. Ifthe claims of the railroad company 
should be sustained, all of the patents issued 
by the United States and entries allowed to 
settlers for parts of such lands since 1886 
would be nullified. The supreme court of the 
territory has decided in favor of Mingus. 

A movement is reported in California for 
4 State university on a large scale, $4,000,000 
having been promised by wealthy Californians 
if the state would appropriate $500,000. 

The largest lens ever made for a telescope is 
about to be shipped from Alvin Clark’s work- 
shop in Cambridge, Mass, to Lake Geneva, 

1s, Where is situated the observatory of Chi- 
cago university. The focal distante of the 
lens 1s 61 feet, while the extreme diameter of 
the clear aperture is 41ginches. The lens 
andits ring cell together weigh about 1000 
pounds. The raw material for the lens cost 
about $40,000 and the entire cost is estimated 
to have been not less than $100,000. 

The Salvation Army will soon have a home 
for ex-convicts in the San Ramon valley, 
across the bay trom San Francisco. George 
8. Montgomery has given a ranch of 300 
acres and the plan is to make this a place of 
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refuge for convicts on their release. Those 
who desire to learn farming will be kept for 
several months, but others will be sheltered 
only until situations cau be secured for them. 
It is hoped that many men may be reformed 
when they are kept from the saloons of the 
city and evil associates. A fund has been 
started to supply all who apply with a suit of 
good clothing and with transportation when 
they secure good positions. 

New York city aud Brooklyn are getting 
closer each year. A second suspension bridge 
is about tou be constructed, and now a corpo- 
ration has been formed to construct a tunnel 
under the East river, for street railways. The 
plan comprises two tracks in each of two tun- 
nel tubes, side by side, making a four-track 
railroad 8700 feet long, 45 feet wide, 28 feet 
high, and the grade at either end not more 
than 4 percent. The tunnel will come to the 
surtace at each terminal, so that the street 
railways will make easy connection. The es- 
timated total costis $6,000,000, whereas the 
Brooklyn bridge cost $15,000,000. 

Iowa’s new law prohibiting the sale of cig- 
arettes cannot be enforced, owing to prece- 
dents which permit the tobacco trust to intro- 
duce its product in tive-cent original packa- 
ges. The original package decision of the 
United States supreme court is responsible for 
a great deal of deviltry. 

Wintry gales and snow storms delayed traf- 
ficin Wyoming and western Nebraska and 
damaged shipping on Lake Superior. Torna- 
does destroyed life and property in Indian Ter- 
ritory and northern Texas. 

A football team from the Indian school at 
“arlisle, Pa, defeated the invincible Yale 
team, which shows that Indians take kindly 
to football. 

The longest star route mail service in the 
United States has been established from 
Juneau to Circle City, Alaska, a distance of 
898 miles. Only four round trips are made 
from Nov 1 to May 30. 

The Catholie winter school of America will 
hold its second annual session at New Or- 
leans, the coming winter, directly after the 
festival of Mardi Gras. Among the lecturers 
engaged are Bishops Keane and Spaulding. 

The secretary of Indiana’s state board of 
health is alarmed at the spread of diphtheria 
by the kisses of sweethearts, and urges disin- 
fectants. He says: ‘‘ All that would he neces- 
sary would be to rinse the teeth well with it 
and rub it well on the lips. That would in- 
sure devotees against the dangers resulting 
from osculation.’’ 





Liberal Religious Congress.—An outgrowth 
of the world’s parliament of religions held in 
connection with the World’s fair will be 
manifest this month, at Indianapolis, in the 
form of the American congress of liberal reli- 
gious societies. The aim of the congress, 
which will meet on Nov 17, is ‘‘to develop the 
church of humanity, democratic in organiza- 
tion, progressive in spirit, aiming at the de- 
velopment of pure and high character, hospi- 
table to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the 
past, but keeping itself open to all new light, 
and the higher developments of the future.”’ 
Clergymen prominent in the movement are 
Rev R. Heber Newton (Episcopal) of New 
York ciy, Rev M. J. Savage (Universalist) of 
New York, andCol T. W. Higginson (Unita- 
rian) of Boston. 





On T’Other Side.—An American professor, 
Burr, who was sent by our government to Hol- 
land to study the records of the settlement of 
Guiana and Venezuela, astonished the Dutch 
by his discoveries and his ingenuity in trac- 
ing clews. He and a Dutch professor have 
found much to aid the Venezuelan commis- 
sion now studying the facts pertaining to the 
dispute between England and the United 
States. The English have reached an open- 
minded position, apparently, and an interna- 
tional tribunal for the arbitration of the ques- 
tion is a possibility. 

French art has been almost synonymous, in 
this country, with indecency, hence it is in- 
teresting to note the endeavors of a new ‘‘un- 
ion for moral effort’? in Paris to check the 
demoralizing influence of posters, photo- 
graphs and journals. <A distinguished artist is 
at the head of the movement. 

The stamp-collecting mania drove a man 
and woman in France to murder a man in 
order to get possession of a trunk of his which 
contained a $2000 collection of postage stamps. 
The man, Joseph Aubert, goes to prison for 
life, and the woman, Margaret Dubois, for 
three years. 

Denmark is accused of having sold to Rus- 
sia the key to the Baltic, and thus given her 
a great advantage in the event of a Euro- 
pean war. Russia, as the ‘‘deal’’ is reported, 
guarantees the integrity of Denmark and the 
restoration of Danish Schleswig, while Den- 
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mark promises the use of the Baltic-North 
sea canal and the privilege of concentrating 
troops in Copenhagen. But rumors of war 
never cease in Enrope, an¢ these everlasting 
precautions seem to serve only to force all 
hands to keep the peace. 

Russia, according to an ofticial report from 
Minister Breckinridge, is about to go upon a 
gold basis. The government has been atcu- 
inulating gold with which to redeem the paper 
ruble, which is now valued at 647¢ in gold. 
Silver will be coined by the government as 
needed and kept on a par with gold. 

The ezar of all the Russias has bought two 
trotting stallions from Orange Co, N Y, to 
the disgust of European breeders. The ani- 
mals are Jim Moulton and Albert Lea, the 
first a grandson of Florida and the second a 
sire of numerous fast ones. 

The military commission appointed by the 
sultan of Turkey to investigate the recent 
riots in Constantinople, estimates that the 
number of Armenians massacred was 2250 
and that 400 Mussulmans were killed. 





Here and There.—The bull had his turn, at 
a bull fight in Nogales, Mex, the other day, 
killing a picador and a horse. ‘In these bru- 
tal exhibitions the bull generally has to die 
for the «diversion of the crowd, and turn 
about is fair play. 

The miners of Trail Creek and Boundary 
Creek, B C, are prosperous and want wives. 
J. G. Deviin, a prominent miner, while in 
Toronto and Montreal recently told the Cana- 
dians if they would send 1500 nice girls to 
Rossland alone, every one would get a hus- 
band. The laws prohibit gambling and drink- 
ing and the region is said to be orderly and 
law-abiding. 

Appalling destitution exists among the fish- 
er folk of Labrador. Owing to the failure of 
the fisheries hundreds of persons are on the 
verge of starvation, and must perish within a 
couple of months unless the government sends 
prompt relief. This is likely to be done, 
though it will tax the government’s resources 
to the fullest capacity. The government has 
started relief works at St John’s to assist the 
unemployed. . 

Anthracite coal has been discovered in the 
Algoma district of Canada, near Sudbury. 





Poor Old Spaim.—The outstanding obliga- 
tions of the Spanish government foot up 
$1,420,000,000, and this does not take into ac- 
count the $240,000,000 Cuban debt, for which 
Spain is liable, over half of which has been 
incurred on account of the present revolution. 
It requires nearly one-half of the present na- 
tional revenues to meet the interest on this 
debt, and now Spain is trying to place a_fur- 
ther loan of $200,000,000 for the purpose of 
carrying on the Cuban and Philippine wars. 
It looks as if there might, in addition to these 
provincial disturbances, be a revolution at 
home. 

Japanese and Chinese filibusters are said to 
be aiding the natives of the Philippine is- 
lands in their uprising against Spanish rule. 
Horrible atrocities are reported, such as flay- 
ing a priest, and roasting him alive, for be- 
traying a conspiracy. 

The rural districts of Spain are in distress, 
drained of men and short of the usual crops. 
Twenty thousand men have been withdrawn 
from the plows and mills in the past 20 
months. 





Our New Navy has a total of 110 vessels, of 
which 30 are armored, including eight battle- 
ships, two cruisers, one ram, six double tur- 
reted monitors, all of which are in active serv- 
ice prepared for offensive or defensive opera- 
tions, and 13 single turret monitors which 
might be utilized in the harbors in which they 
now lie. Three other armored battleships are 
now under construction. There are 25 new 
steel cruisers also in commission, in addition 
to the three special class vessels of the new 
navy—the Bancroft, Dolphin and Vesuvius. 
These are unarmored as are the 16 iron and 
wooden cruisers and six wooden sailing ves- 
sels still carried on the list. Three torpedo 
boats are in use and 15 under contract. The 
other vessels building are six gunboats, one 
submarine boat and 15 torpedo boats. Twelve 
tugs are also included in the naval force and 
15 old ships unfit for sea, which have been uti- 
lized for various purposes. The battleships 
now under construction will be named the 
Alabama, Illinois and Wisconsin, and the 
gunboats the Annapolis, Marietta, Newport, 
Princeton, Vicksburg and Wheeling. During 
the fiscal year nine vessels, the Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Oregon, Maine, Texas, Terror, 
Monadnock, Katahdin and Ericsson, were 
added to the effective force of the navy, and 
during the current year the Brooklyn, Iowa, 
Nashville, Wilmington, Helena, Puritan, six 
gunboats, seven torpedo boats and one tug are 
to be added. 
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The Apple Situation. 


Were the market outlet for apples as favora- 
ble as has proved the weather for harvesting, 
growers would be well satistied. Prices con- 
tinue extremely low nearly everywhere, and 
are down to such a point that considering 
the cost of barrels there is little left for the 
producer in many sections of the commercial 
apple belt. While itis by uo means certain 
that the enormous crop in the north and east 
and portions of the west can be marketed at 
satisfactory prices, the fact can be noted that 
there are in some directions gleams of im- 
provement. ‘To word it differently, those 
in a position to know, including large com- 
mission handlers and exporters, express their 
belief that the worst is over. Upto the pres- 
ent time the east is finding practically no out- 
let in western states where there is a shortage, 
but this may be developed laterin the year. 
It is always the case that in seasons of enor- 
mous crops much is wasted, and probably 
never before was there such a_ disposition of 
apples for cider purposes or for food for live 
stock. Asa result, the burdensome surplus 
must melt away to some extent and the at- 
mosphere may clear up a little later. 

Since our exhaustive report on the 1896 ap- 
ple crop, further testimony emphasizes what 
we then pointed out, that the surplus in the 
commercial apple growing belt is something 
enormous. In years of great production like 
this, growers in the apple sections aim to 
make their reports for No 1’s and No 2’s; 
were they to include all, cider stock, wind- 
falls, ete, the total would be even greater than 
indicated in our recent review of the situa- 
tion. The distribution of the surplus remains 
the perplexing problem. Receipts at many 
of our leading western markets are liberal 
just now, in spite of the shortage in adjacent 
territory, making it impossible for eastern 
dealers to find any good outlet in the west. 
These offerings in the western markets, how- 
ever,such as Chicago, while possibly large now, 
are madg up in part of soft antumn stock with 
poor keeping qualities, and comprise cheap 
fruit which will soon be out of the way, leav- 
ing a gap still to be filled with sound winter 
apples, whether from nearby sections or the 
east. 

Late Liverpool cables to Alfred W. Otis, 
Boston exporter? report the market strong 
with upward tendeney, Baldwins selling at 
$1502, Greenings at 1 45@1 80. A London 
cable also reports prospects favorable for bet- 
ter prices. 

At New York, receipts are liberal, the 
movement slow and prices weak under pres- 
sure to sell Holland Pippins S$! 25@1 50 ® 
bbl, Fall Pippins 1 25@1 50, 20-0z 1 25@1 50, 
King 1251 62, Baldwins 1, Greenings 1, 
Northern Spy 1@1 25, Pound Sweets 1@1 25. 

At Boston, a moderate call for fancy eating 
apples, other varieties dull and slow. “Bald- 

T5ec@S1 P bbl, N mixed Tica 1,Pippins 
Pound Sweets 1@1 25 Me 
. Snows 1 50@2, Kings 1 50, 
Ilubbardston 1. 


a 


More About the Middle States Crop. 


The enormous crop of apples in N Y 
some of the other middle states is 


Harveys 
Greenings 


and 
being se- 
cured in good condition and moving slowly 
into market. Large quantities are being 
stored, owing to low prices, W hile there isa 
big business at the evaporator and cider mills. 
One of our Washington Co currespondents 
says large quantities of apples will be fed to 
stock, while others report buyers pickingupa 
good many at prices around 50ce per bbl. Va- 
rieties chiefly Baldwins, Greenings and Spys, 
some fine fruit commanding as high as §$1. 
Apples are mostly harvested in Rensselaer, 
crop rather uneven, choice fruit around $1. 
Clinton has a big crop for that part of the 
state, quality choice, including Spys, Bell 
Flowers and Greenings. Winter stock quota- 
ble largely around 75c. ‘The central part of 
the state shared the general abundance, but 
of course the big apple counties in the west- 
ern third are vieldiny the bulk of the commer- 
cial crop. A correspondent in says 
growers are holding for an advance, while 
Monroe county’s surplus is simply enormous, 
this being true also of Wayne, Niagara, Erie, 
etc. In Wayne Co, a considerable propor- 
tion of the crop will be evaporated at 5@10c 
per bu at evaporator, but notwithstanding this 
the surplus at present is burdensome. The 
proportion of available apples in Niagara 
compared with last year can scarcely be es- 
timated. 

In southeastern Pennsylvania recent storms 
did considerable damage to apples, shaking 
great quantities of fruit from the trees. In 
the northwestern part of the state the crop is 
exceptionally large, quality fine, in contra- 


Genesee 


OUR 


SPECIAL CROP 


distinction to last year’s shortage. As _ re- 
ported in our review last week, Ohio’s apple 
crop is uneven, being best in the northern 
half of the state. In some of the central coun- 
ties, ehoice Bell Flowers are commanding a 
premiam, while southern sections are being 
supplied from the abundance further north. 

In the subjoined tables estimates are given, 
as made up from our correspondents’ returns, 
covering the situation in a number of leading 
apple growing counties. Irrespective of any 
shortage last year, and not comparing the 
yield with then, the figures in the first col- 
umn indicate by percentage the proportion of 
the '96 commercial apple crop compared with 
a full average yield. Succeeding columns in- 
clude an average of the reports on quality, 
disposition to hold or sell, and the range of 
prices offered growers at the time these coun- 
ty and township returns were sent in. 

NEW YORK. 
Petfull Quality 

County crop 
Albany, 125 
Cayuga, 100 
Clinton, 116 
Erie, 100 
Genesee, 130 
Monroe, 158 
Niagara, 125 
Oneida, 150 
Rensselaer, 
Steuben, 
Tompkins, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 


—Price per bb! Hold 
atrees) Parvested or sell 
better $0.50 sell 
aver sell 
better sell 
better 3 — 
fine 

better 
better 
better sell 
better 50a1.00 sell 
better DO@ .75 sell 
better 0 
better - 4A0@ 5O 
better 75 

OHIO. 


good 


sell 
204 sell 


30a 


sell 


sell 


40 hold 
45a 50 —_ 


DO — 


Ashland, 
Ashtabula, 
Erie, 
Lucas, 
Stark, 


better 

same 

extra 15a 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

better .40@1.00 1.2 


good 


sell 
Berks, 8&3 sell 
Bradford, 108 iad . rg 
Erie, 112 aver -20@ 40 .25@ AO sell 
Union, 100 aver 49 50 sell 

At Albany, Albany Co,N Y,50e paid for wind- 
falls and $1 for best hand picked. Spitzen- 
burgs, Baldwins 75¢ and Spys 50c. Barrels 25¢ 
ea.—At Jerusalem, Albany Co, selling at 45@ 
50ec P bbl.—At Stockton, Chautauqua Co, im- 
mense crop with no market. A few sales at 
Hoe@T5e P bbl. 


The Apple Trade in England has been upset 
by the large arrivals from America, 
falling to a very low ebb. In one week 100,- 
000 barrels have reached us from across the 
Atlantic, and consequently now that the bulk 
of the British crop is on the market, there is 
a glut. Apples of good quality are being re- 
tailed at a low price, and wholesale rates are 
correspondingly low. If American apples 
will keep, they should be held back at all 
events for a little time, as the English crop 
will soon be done with, owing to i 
what limited quantity and also its non-keep- 
ing character. Good sound American fruit 
should tind a good market just before the 
Australian produce begins to arrive freely. 
English apples now range froin 60e to $1 92 per 
bu, the latter being the finest 
Native fruit is of good flavor this year. 
Florida (?) oranges are meeting with fair de- 
mand at 360@4 80 per box containing 150 to 180, 
and there seems an opening for them in the 
antumn if good stuff only is sent. This is the 
more necessary, as at this time of the vear 
they have to compete with other fruit for pub- 
lic favor.—[Our London Special Corre- 
spondent. 


prices 


Its some- 


dessert sorts. 


Fruit Growers’ Union Heard From—Thie fol- 
lowing is from an apple bulletin just sent out 
from Chisago by ‘the American fruit growers’ 
union: ‘‘At present prices growers can do 
better in the home markets than in the ex- 
port trade, the former showing a_ tendency to 
advance. One of our executive committee 
went east recently to Investigate the report 
that local buyers there were working in con- 
nection with outside speculators and had 
formed a combination to prices 
through the speculator purchasing from local 
buyer and not direct from grower. The agent 
of the union feund this condition existing to 
an alarming degree, with the growers suffer- 
ing greatly thereby, and the advice of the 
union is to fight shy of the local man every 
time.”’ , 


depress 


Apples in Ontario—As shown in our recent 
report the Canadian apple crop is excellent. 
A correspondent in Simcoe Co says winter 
fruit good, but not more grown than will be 
consumed at home. A good many growers 
are exporting direct to the English markets 
on their own account. The one station of 
Brighton in Northumberland Co has shipped 
30,000 bols, nearly all by growers who refused 
to accept 50c for winter fruit. Since the re- 
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cent break in the Liverpool market 


: there jg 
more disposition to sell. 

Apples a Failure in Arkansas—In this coup. 
ty, which is the best apple county in the 
state, the crop is more nearly a complete fai]. 
ure than 1 ever knew it. All gathered, nearly 
all sold, not enough left for home Only 
500 bbls in this county available for shipment, 
against 25,000 bbls last year.—|D. Wing, Ben. 
ton Co, Ark. 


use, 


Cider Mills in this part of Missouri will make 
only a small quantity @f cider this season, as 
the apple crop is light with us.—|S. C. Hass. 
ler, Laclede, Mo. 

— 

Castor Bean Growing 
overdone so long as the supply of 
oil is insufticient for home requirements and 
imports continue. Since the McKinley tariff 
of 80c per gal has been replaced by the lower 
rate of duty, now only 3dc, imports have 
greatly increased. During the year ended 
June 30, ’96, these were 22,888 gal, and the 
year before 29,569 gal. These figures may be 
compared with imports in ’94, only 1702 gal, 
in °93 286 gal, in ’92 382 gal, in’91 2073 gal: a 
variable business prior to that, as high as 
14,000 gal coming into this country in °85. 
Commercial castor bean growing, as shown 
in our recent report, is contined almost solely 
to two or three central states, although fairly 
satisfactory experiments have been made in 
the south and on the Pacific coast. 


cannot be considered 


domestic 


Selecting Seed.—My practice is to take the 
best ears of corn, that were the ripest 
and most perfect in shape, for lor po- 
tatoes, I plant only those that would be fit to 
put into a fair; not the largest, but a 
smooth, well-formed potato, 
With tomatoes. Your recent 
getting choked was good; my remedy isa 
piece of rubber pipe about 35 ft long and about 
Y inches in diameter.—[F. E. Goddard, Wor- 
cester Co, Mass. 

eS a — 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


those 


seed 


good, 
same 
article on cows 


and the 


‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve throat 
irritations caused voice. 
The genuine sold only in boxes. 

For Good Eating’s Sake.—The system 
adopted by a coinpany to have its 
dining car service upto the fol- 
lowing is an extract from the Loco 
gineer of New York city, a paper o 
ed authority in technical railr 
‘In connection with the throug SeTv- 
ice between Chic ago, © Buffalo, York 
and Nickel Plate railroad run 
their own « wing cars, and they i t lopted 
a rather unique manner of keeping e 
in charge of the cars up to the maz 
is a grievance 
superintendents, the superintende 
tive power, the regular traveling 
tives, and the general car ins} 
have authority to take a mealin th irs at 
any time and report on anything find 
wrong. These otticers make life : rden to 
the superintendent of the dini iere 
is a good deal of pleasantry about tf criti- 
cisms, but patronizing the cars find 
that they never have reason to 
the victuals being cold or out of ison rhe 
dining car service on the trains of the Nickel 
Plate railroad is 
traveler as approaching perfection. With the 
system in force referred to, there much 
room for a ‘kick’ from anybody.’’ con- 
junction with the above article, we 
fied in adding our compliments to 1 pains- 
taking management of the Nickel Pl road. 
It has been our good fortune t " ca 
sion to use this line in our frequent trips from 
Chicago to New York city and Bosto1 While 
traveling in one of the day coache a little 
jaunt from a local station into Buffalo, I was 
impressed by the cleanliness of the car. ‘The 
\long came a 


by eold or use of the 


unique 


railroad 


notive Kn- 
Pniz- 


reco 


Boston, the 


244 
l 


LLee consi l 


coli 


those 
omplain of 
r 


something tha rikes the 


usti- 


ve or i« 
s on 


was soon divulged. 
porter in uniform, dust cloth ind 
brush in hand, and with a polish here and a 
wipe there, the seats, window ind floor 
were kept scrupulously clean. The schedules 
of their fast trains are convenient, 


secret 


colored 
SILIS 


and the 
sleeping cars placed in the regular daily serv- 
ice are of the most luxuriant type of modern 
car construction. Solid trains are run be- 
tween Chicago, Buffalo and New York city 
and through Boston. A fact 
worthy of note yet remains to be pointed out 
to the readers of this journal, which, perhaps, 
has not come to the notice of many. Rates 
are offered between the same points lowe? 
than those quoted by competitors of the Nick- 
el Plate road, and from my experience theif 
passenger facilities are excelled by none.—[A 
Pointer. 


sleepers to 








Basket and Question Box. 


Weak Ankle.—C. 8S. 5. has a mare six years 
old which has a weak ankie. There is a lump 
growing on the back tendon just above the 
ankle. Also has a mare with contracted feet. 
1st. The back te ndon, where it passes down 
the back of the ankle, has been injured and 
the anjim: il favoring the injured part would 
cause the ankle to bend forward. Give the 
animal rest and blister the part with a little 
of the following: Biniodide of mercury 2 dr 
and lard 2 oz; mix, rub on a little with tke 
fingers, let it remain on 24 hours, then wash 
off and rub on a little lard. Repeat every 
second week. 2d. Contracted feet are caus- 
ed by the sensitive structures of the foot 
shrinking, the result of fever of the feet. 
Remove the shoes and poultice the feet with 
warm bran mashes fortwo weeks. Change 
the poultice once a day and wet them. several 
times during the day with bot water. Then 
blister the coronets with cantharides 2 dr and 
lard 10z. Repeat in two weeks. 





Land Rent Abroad—lent of land in Germa- 
ny ranges from about $1.25 to $15 per acre, 
according to position and proximity to town 
and markets, and to quality. In England, 
we have land which is not lettable now. It 
is grain growing land—mostly suitable for 
wheat. There are farms let at no rent, the 
tenant paying rates and taxes, which per- 
haps comes up to $1.25 or $2.50 per acre. Othi- 

er land lets at $1.25 up to $12.50 per acre per 
year for agricultural purposes, and much 
higher for land adjacent to tow ns, fit for gar- 
dening. Taxes and rates run about 25 % on 
the rent, but they vary very much in differ- 
ent localities. Taxes levied by the govern- 
ment do not vary; rates levied by local au- 
thorities do vary greatly. Land is selling 
cheap in Great Britain and especially in Eng- 
land—-that is on the average, though there are 
occasionally big prices made. —|Our London 
Correspondent. 

Mint Growers in York State are disgusted 
with the business and many are giving it up 
entirely. I have about 300 lbs oil left over 
from last year which I could have sold at 
$1 85; the market now is 1 10@1 20. There 
are only two buyers in Lyons. Wayne Co oil 
would all be wanted were it not for the Mich 
crop. My peppermint did not come through 
the winter very well, freezing badly, and 
made poor growth during the summer. A 
smaller acreage harvested, but the rate of 
yield of oil was the best I ever saw.—[Wayne 
Co Correspondent. 


Bloody Milk.—J. H. B. has a cow which 
ives bloody milk from one teat at times. 
‘his trouble is caused by a congestion of part 
of the udder; also from ulcers in the teat. 
When congestion is the cause, it is often pro- 
duced by a de ranged state of the system at 
certain periods; it is best treated by giving a 
physic of epsom salts from 1to 14 lbs; after 
the physic has operated, give iodide of potas- 
sium 1drina bran mash twice a day for a 
week. For ulceration in the teat, use tannic 
acid 1 dr and water 4 pt; inject a little after 
each milking. 





A Popcorn Center—In Chautauqua Co, 
western N Y, this is quite a money crop ina 
small way, and new corn is secured in good 
condition and appearing slowly on the mar- 
ket. The crop in the neighborhood of Port- 
land, N Y, which was large last year, is about 
an average this, and is selling in quantities 
at s80c per bu, retailing at $1. A little old 
corn is in this part of the state, but not enough 
to materially affect prices. 

Attention Given Grape Growing is scant so 
far as increase of acreage is concerned in this 
part of Erie Co. Prices have been so low for 
two or three years that farmers go more into 
peaches and berries. Large quantities of 
grape s this season made into wine.—[Alfred 
lays, Erie Go, Ohio. 


Of the Three Agricultural Papers which now 
find their way to my table, I consider AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST the best of all and believe 
every intelligent farmer is with mein my 
opinion. It is improving with each issue, 
(John Holbrook, Otsego Co, mn 

Canning Companies. —E. B. Field: Forcon- 
cerns that can winter anes you are referred 
to Jos Campbell Preserve Co of 359 Washing- 
ton street, N ¥, Key Port Canning Factory of 
Key Port, N J. 

I would like to know where I can find Gal- 
Oway cattle. Will breeders please advertise. 
(J. W. Pierce. 
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' When Jenny Lind Sang 
! In Castle Garden 
i 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA v 


The scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm 
when people went almost music-mad, 
the wonderful audience of thousands, 
the hundreds listening in row-boats: 
allare graphically described in the 
November Ladies’ Home Journal 
by a famous eye-witness. 

The great scenes shown 
in pictures made by De 
Thulstrup. The first 
of a series of ‘‘Great 
Personal Events.” 


; 
One Dollar for One Year 
; 
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PURITAN 
OIL HEATERS 


v CORNERS . 
aeuiae) ABLE 


N° 44-$6 WHEN YOU WANT 
IT, YOU HAVE FE 
WHEN YOUDONT 


HE ONLY DOUBLE CON- 

TACT LEVER WICK-RAISER. (Ag aed 

CANNOT BIND. QUICK 
INTENSE HEAT EASILY REGULATED. AS oe 


SOLD BY DEALERS ¥ 


SEND FOR R FREE CATALOGUE 
SHOWING FULL LINE.OF SIZES 


CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO 


(5 Platt St, Cleveland, O. 


When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 











THE COMMON |SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


No rusty metal covers or 


twisted wire fasteners, less 
breakage and can, be washed 
absolutely clean and much 
quicker than any other milk 
bottle, avoiding tainted or 
sour milk. It is the hand- 
somest, cheapest and _ best 
milk bottle ever offered for 
sale in any market. 

THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 

ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 





at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, from the analysis of the Government 
Chemists and Experts, also THATCHER’S 
CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 

For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. Y¥. 


HEEBNERS "rcv erea HORSE | POWER 


With SEEEDS REG ge 
For 1, 2 and 3 Horses. 








il dD Fodder at- 
nell mee anc ry Gets 


and Cleaners, 
Bilis y Oiroular Saw Machines, eto, 
3S, Lansdale, Pa., U.S. A- 








— RUSHED FLINT. FOR POULTRY. 


Meal, yy A ene alcite, 
ey round Scraps, nd for pay Tate 
YORK CHEMICA WoR S, YORK, PA. 





EACH TREES.—Fullassortinent. Apply to 


R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 
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The Upward Trend of Prices. 


QUOTATIONS OCT 24, COMPARED WITH JULY 1, 1896. 


Farm products that are higher. 
Hemp Onions 
Hides Peas 
Hogs, live Potatoes 
Hog dressing Raisins 
Hops Rice 
Jute Rye 
Lard Spruce lumber 
Lemons Tea 
Currants dried Live cattle Tobacco 
Eggs Live horses Turpentine 
Flaxseed Milk Wheat 
Fiour Oats Wool 
Lower—Apples, coffee, sheep and mut- 
ton, corn slightly. 
SOME OTHER ARTICLES COMPARED. 
—— Lower Unchanged 
Bora Brick Bread 
Coal, “anthracite Castor oil Ginghams 
Olive oil Coke Leather 
Opium Coal, soft Molasses 
Petro'eum refined Copper Lime — 
Prin. cloths Ground bone Quicksilver 
Ruboer Lead Nails 
Sheetings Pig irou Salt ; 
Southern pig iron ppospnate rock Sulphuric acid 
Tin plates & ed Iron ore 
Glass 
Tin Steel rails 
The above table reveals the upward turn in 
values that now seems to he slowly but surely 
permeating every branch of industry. It be- 
gan inasmall way late in July, gathered 
force in August and September and became 
so acute this month that reactions natural to 
such price movemeuts have occurred. The 
most notable feature is not the sharp rise in 
wheat, which has been so sensational, but the 
more or less pronounced advance in nearly all 
produce as well as in many other articles. 
Still more remarkable is it that this is the 
first general rise in prices since the heavy 
decline that began in Nov, ’92. Our compar- 
isons above are between the closing prices 
of Oct 24 and July 1. gut. prices on 
Oct 1, ’°96, are admirably arranged by Brad- 
street’s to bring out the point that the up- 
ward trend to values is apparently substantial, 
as may be seen by comparing the following 
with the above table: 


Bacon 

Barley 

Beans 

Beef carcasses 
Beef bbi’d 
Cheese 

Cotton 
Cottonseed 


hay, 


BRADSTREET’S LIST, QUOTATIONS FOR WHICH ON 
oct 1, ’96, WERE HIGHER THAN ON 


Oct 1, Oct 1, Oct 1, Oct 1, 
1895 1894 1893 1832 
Wheat Wheat Wheat Wheat 
tye Wheat flour Wheat flour Molasses 
Wheat flour Mackerel Molasses Rice 
seeves Molasses Rice Raisins 
Sheep Peas Cranberries Currants 
Mutton Onions Lemons Hides 
Raisins Raisins Leather 
Currants Currants Cotton 
ides Hides Jute 
Leather Leather Coke, Con’l 
Cotton Cotton Petro, cr 
Wool, Aus Jute Petro, ref’d 
Jute Sheet’g, std 
Sheetings Sreel billets 
Iron ore Copper 
sess pig Coke, Con’l 
Currants Steel billets Petro, cr 
Wool, Aus Steel rails Petro, ref’d 
Jute Steel beams Rosin, 
Iron ore Silver Nails ° 
Coal, auth Copper Glass 
Coke, Con’l Coal, anth Sulph acid 
Petro, ref’d Coke, Con’l Alcohol 
Rosin Petro, cr Rubber 
Nails Petro, ref’d 
Hemlock Rosin 
Alum Nails 
Carbol acid Spruce 
Caus soda Alum 
Ovium Carbol acid 
Rubber Sulph acid 
Opiam 
Rubber 
Hay 
Tt is a far cry yet before the level of prices 
of 1892 is fully restored, but gradual improve- 
ment is to be expected. It is healthner and 
less hable to reaction than the feverish boom 
in wheat. To what extent political results 
will infinence returning prosperity remains 
to be seen, but it is evident from this exhibit 
that there is a widespread undertone of 
strength to prices for the first time in four 
years. It is not confined to wheat; itis gen- 
eral. 


Cheese 
Molasses 


Potatoes 
Onions 
Apples 
Raisins , 
Opium 
Quinine 
Rubber 


The Strong Position of European Markets 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
Oct 23—At present the 
grain market is a prominent topic here. This 
week new white wheat touched a dollar per 
bushel, and despite the recent telegrams from 
the U S, which have loosened markets a lit- 
tle, values are not considered likely to fall. 
Those British farmers who took advice given 
to hold their wheat find themselves in a better 
position than if they, like some others, had 
sold earlier. The average price of English 
wheat is now 83he per bu, a price not touched 
since 1893. Oats at an average of 47hc are 
higher than they have been for two years 
These movements are pleasant to the farmer. 

The annexed table shows average prices per 


AS VIEWED BY OUR 


Lonpon, England, 


bushel last week and the corresponding weeks 
for the previous four years: 
Oct 17, Oct 19, Oct 20, Oct 21, Oct 22, 
1896 1895 18946 1893 1892 
Wheat, 8314¢ T4534¢ H2Le€ 83I4e =8594C 
Barley, 8854 7 5 8/2 81 
Oats, 4714 ‘ 40% 54, 5334 

Other grain and walhe also have participat- 
edin the recent adv: ances, and altogether 
trade is showing activity of unusual charac- 
ter. Business for cargoes of wheat (Califor- 
nia) is recorded at $1 065 per bu, and 3c less 
for December deliverv. Corn isa trifle eas- 
ier, though it is much above the rates of a 
fortnight ago. Mixed American, Dec, 48}e 
per bu. American clipped oats 45{fc. 

WHEAT SHORTAGE IN WEST AUSTRALIA. 

On the European continent the upward 
movement has also been maintained. In 
France native wheat is worth $1 09$@1 103 
per bu, American selling at the lower figure. 
At Pesth, with brisk business, wheat sells 
at 84c; Antwerp 1 01/, for American spring; 
Berlin 1014; Amsterdam 96c. No better ad- 
vices come from India with respect to the 
growing crops, and wheat is being imported 
into that country in considerable quantities. 
Bad news also reaches us from West Austra- 
lia, where numbers of farmers are in actual 
distress because of the failure of the harvest. 
The circumstances attending all the wheat 
producing countries point to no very great 
likelihood of a fall in price; the most proba- 
ble, and ee which is generally looked for, is 
that wheat and other grain have not yet 
touched the highest point. Anyhow, it is un- 
wise even now to rush the markets, though on 
the other hamd, it would be foolish to blindly 
adopt an unswerving holding course. 

PROVISION SUPPLIES AMPLE. 

The meat and provision markets do not 
show the activity which the grain markets 
do. On the contrary they are rather duller, 
in the first place from continued full supplies 
of both home and foreign meat, and in the 
second place from the existence of a moderate 
demand only. In the foreign meat market 
United States beasts sell at 11@1l4c per lb 
(dressed weight) and Canadian at 95@10c. 
States sheep were sold at 9@9%c. British meat 
rates are beef 7@12s2, mutton 9)@16c, veal 
84@16c and pork 6@11c. Bacon and hams 
are fairly inquired for, American bacon rang- 
ing from $6 40@7 per 100 Ibs, hams 11 54 @ 
12 50 and shoulders 5 45@7 28. States cream- 
ery butter, which is fn demand, is worth 14@ 
22c per lb. There is no change in the value of 
hay and straw, the supplies keeping up with 
the moderate demand. Alfalfa seed 1s now 
selling at 12 80@15 per 100 lbs. 

————— 


The Autumn Demand for Cord Wood is normal 
in country sections where farmers make quite 
a business of supplying villages and towns. 
Inquiry among our special correspondents in 
some of the northern states shows little or no 
shipping demand by rail, with the usual busi- 
ness on local account. Wood cut into lengths 
of 14 to 16 in is, if anything, more popular 
than ever, and in a good many places is sell- 
ing relatively better than regulation 4 ft cord 
wood. In Franklin, nerthern Vt, farmers get 
$3@3 50 P cord for hard wood delivered, 
and in St Albans as high as 4 505 for maple. 
Sixteen-inch block wood sells readily at 
150 P cord; that isjone tier 8 ft long and 4 ft 
high. In parts of Rutland Co, green hard 
wood is selling around 4 and dry 5. Jn Graf- 
ton Co, N H, wood selling in a limited way 
at 3@3 50 P cord. West of Lake Champlain, in 
Clinton Co, N Y, small quantities of wood 
sold in villages cominand about 2 50 P cord. 
In Chateaugay, Franklin Co, local price for 
maple or beech is close to 2 50, with no de- 
mand for shipment by rail. Further west, in 
St Lawrence Co, 16-inch stove wood is selling 
at Potsdam at 2 dry, and 1 50 green, this mak- 
ing 4 ft cord wood dry, abont 4. A Wyoming 
Co (Pa) correspondent says farmers get about 
125 ®P cord of 14 in, but ot course coal is the 
main fuel in that part of the state. 


Holding Perishable Produce—In deciding 
whether to sell such farm crops as _ potatoes, 
apples, onions, etc, soon after harvest or hold 
for better prices, one must look further than 
immediate market conditions. While an ad- 
vance may take place during the winter, the 
loss through shrinkage and rotting is consid- 
erable, to say nothing of the cost of storing, 
handling and care required. The shrinkage 
on potatoes under favorable conditions is 10 
to 15% and this induces many of our best 
farmers to sell direct from the fields. 


Continued Strength in Canned Goods has pre- 
yailed our review a week ago, and 
prices number of instances are 


since 
in a 
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slightly higher than at that time. 
are in demand, and several large 
been moved recently, holders showing eon. 
siderable indifference about selling even at 
current pric es. Maryland pack is he ld firmly 
around 75c per doz, this being an advance ot 
full 10@15c over the low level earlier in the 
fall; southern peaches are moving more free. 
ly, with prices tending upward in conse. 
quence of the comparatively: limited swpply, 
- a — 


Tomatoeg 
lots haye 


A Few of Many.—Oh, 
with you in that grand article, ‘‘The pesgj- 
mist’s cry,’’ and that superb editorial, The 
credit of farmers. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is absolutely the best agricultural paper 
published.—[ David W. Fox, Tarrs, Westmore- 
land Co, Pa. 

[ am opposed to farm papers taking up poli- 
tics, but during the recent crisis, your edito. 
rials and statements have been worth more 
to me than the price of the paper. I take vy 
time to thank you for it, and inclose §2, 
which please credit on my subscription.— iJ. 
F. Hunt, New Richland, Waseca Co, Minn 

I cannot refrain from commending Amer. 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for the able and fearless 
manner in which you champion the cause of 
the farmer, especially in your issue of Oct 24, 
Your sending marked copies of that issue to 
institutions and individuals that have money 
to loan to show them that the borrowing farm- 
er is in credit and worthy of loans at reason- 
able interest, is certainly a meritorious act 
and worthy of the highest praise and will 
eventually bear fruit, both for you and for 
the farmers. Acting on that impuise, I send 
you several subscribers from here.—{O. F, 
Priest, Buffalo Hart, Sangamon Co, Ill. 

The editorial in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Oct 24 on the credit of farmers was truthful 
and encouraging. Notwithstanding the hard 
times and low prices for produce,many farmers 
in this and other central New York counties 
are doing fairly well at farming, and are 
happy, contented and prosperous. They are 
not the loud grumblers, but are the men 
who know most about both farming and pub- 
lic affairs—men whose example, counsel and 
leadership are needed among our agricultural 
population. To-day in the Empire state there 
are thousands of rural homes which enjoy the 
luxuries of the wealthy.—(L. W. Griswola, 
Madison Co, N Y. 
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mon of all skin 


Rheum 


diseases, and is 
The skin be- 
and 


small 


often exceedingly disagreeable. 


comes dry and hot, grows red and rough, 


while 


often breaks into painful cracks, 


watery pimples appear in great numbers, caus- 


Hood’s 


wonderful power over this disease 


irg intense itching. Sarsaparilla hag 
It purifies 
the blood and expels the humor. 
“T had salt 


could not put them in 


hands so that I 


water. I began taking 


rheum on my 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and in a short time my 
hands were well. I now do all my 
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If it’s a matter of rough 
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use HEISKELL’S Soap. It 
whitens and softens the 
skin. If it’s eczema, tetter 
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ment. It will cure any dis- 

ease of the skin. 
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The Healthy Advance in Cheese. 


This began a month or more ago, and has 
peen continue 41 into the opening days of No- 
yember whic h finds prices 2@24c higher com- 
ed with early September. Within the past 
few days there bas been a little less firmness, 
but no positive recession in price, and the 
situation is ¢ onsicdered encouraging. It is too 
svon to expect much benetit from the enforce- 
ment of the filled c¢ heese law, but this must 
unquestionab ly help in time, especially in 
such of our central states Wisconsin and 
lilinois,the output of the bogus product in the 
state last named forme rly being very large and 


par 


as 


certainly hurting the Wisconsin product. In 
the dairy sections of the east, notably New 
York. the advance has_ been largely sympa- 
thetic, with a remarkably strong market in 
Canada. Lack of all are the good outlet for the 
moderate autumn make and moderate stocks, 
this being largely on export account. There 


has been a Short make in England and con- 


siderable buying in American markets. Ex- 
ports 1 from the U S madea poor showing dur- 
ing the last fiscal year ended June © 30, 
amounting to secant 37,000,000 Ibs, or the small- 
est in wany years, and compared with 60 
millions in ’*95 and 80 to 90 annually for ten 
years past. Since the tirst of July the move- 
ment has been a gE for the three 
months ended Oct 1, approximating 15,000,000 
Ibs, a little Reese however, corresponding 
period in °%. If the export trade keeps up, 
the showing a little later must be much more 
satisfactory. Since May 1, N Y has shipped 


about 360,000 boxes or some 30,000 less 


abroad 
than a year ago. 
Montreal prices (now around 10$c) have led 


and are relatively higher than on this side 
the line, in Utica, New York, or the 
west, due partly to speculative buying of tine 
Sept and Oct cheese. heese in second hands 
in Canada is firmly held in spite of the slight 
reaction ol the past week or so. The Montreal 


Gazette says that Canada alone has exported 


almost 300,000 boxes in three weeks. This 
considered, it is not strange that European 
buyers are slower in their purchases. Butter 
in this country has also reacted a little from 


the show of 
is not strange 


recovery of a fortnight ago, and it 
that in many parts of the dairy 


sections cheese is considered the better prop- 
osition of the two. Deale rs in some of the 
large markets are sending cheese to store 
rather than accept present prices and there 
is relatively little strictly fancy offered. At 
Liverpool tinest colored cheese is worth 5le 
per ewt, equal to lic perlb. Stocks in Wis- 
vonsin have been increasing recently; liberal 
shipment to Chicago where some export in- 
quiry for cheddars is noted, there being rela- 
tively smail offerings of this shape in this 
market, with choice full creams quotable 
around 9@9}e. The south, ordinarily a good 


buyer of northern cheese,is not very well rep- 





resented at present, but will probably come 
in later in the season 
In the following table of exports during a 
series of years it will be noted that the U K is 
our best customer, taking the bulk of the 
cheese sent abroad: 
EXPORTS CHEESE FROM U 8. 

Year ended Total ToU K Nov price 
June 30 pounds pounds at NY 
1896, 29,801,334 10146 
1895, 48,286,660 10°, 
1844, 61.459.757 101g 
1893, 69,845,314 113, 
1892, 70,201,769 105, 
1891, 71,104,203 101g 
1890, 81,875,298 93 
1889, 72,304,393 103, 
1888, 77,627,517 1034 
1887, 72,630,458 115, 
1886, 81.442,670 1243 
1885, 100,342,281 10” 
1884, 112,869,575 102,680,747 1243 


re —- 


Angora Breeders Mean Business, 





Such of our farmers in the central west as are 
interested, either experimentally or practical- 
ly, in Angora goats will be interested in the re- 
port of the meeting of the California 
Angora association, held during 


annual 
goat breeders’ 


State fair. This ‘‘heartily joined with the 
American wool growers in demanding of our 


National congress a repeal of the Wilson bill 


and a speedy return to the protective 
tariff of the McKinley bill.’’ President 
wy P, Bailey reported an unusual ad- 
vance in the price of mohair during the 
past vear from 24 to 65¢e per lb in five 
months in Bradford prices. These were low- 


erand higher prices than had been reached in 


the United States. Here good domestic 
Mohair has sold from 35 to 48e and short six 
Months’ growth from 15 to 20e per lb. The 
demand has bee n good and sales quick for 
the high grades, but the low grades have 
been neglected. Mr Baile xy said that in May 


last he had visited New York and Washing- 





LIVE STOCK 








ton in the interest of the business, and called 
the attention of congressmen to the fact that, 
as mohair had gone onto the free list with wool 
under the Wilson bill, the association would 
expect them to see to it that mohair and wool 


should again receive ample protection under 
the new policy of protection should 
such be inaugurated. He called attention 
to the fact that the Turkish embargo 
had been temporarily raised, and that 200 
head of Angora goats had been sent from Tur- 
key to South Africa. He showed samples 
of tleece from the get of the Angora bucks re- 
cently imported by him from —— Africa, 
and showed that the fleece not only had good 
length and luster, but that it was more dense 


and heavy than the fleeces on Angora goats 
formerly brought to America. 

Treasurer J. M. Wimmer reported that he 
had this year sent his clip of mohair direct to 
the Sanford mills in Maine and that he had re- 
ceived from 36 to 39c per Ib for same and that 
the managers of the factory had compliment- 
ed him on the fine condition and general good 
character of his fleece. 

———= = 
A Caution to Dairy Students. 
GEORGE T. GOODWIN. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S interesting arti- 
cle on dairy schools, Oct 24, is a valuable set- 
ting forth of an important branch of farm in- 
dustry, and it is to be hoped that many of our 
young men having natural aptitude for the 
business will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to get an insight into the principles, to 
be wrought out in future practice on the farms 


and in the creameries of the United States 
But allow me right here to offer a few words 
of caution, for all who know me will admit 


that I have a strong interest in this subject, 
after years of experience in fitting and fur- 
nishing creameries, both with appliances and 
workmen. 

My word to the young men is this: Do not 
think that you have everything learned and 
that you are capable to take charge of and 
run a public creamery and make a_ success 


of it, simply from a few weeks of schooling 
be it ever so thorough. About one butter 
maker in 100 is born; the other 99 must come 
to perfection through more or less steady 
practice. And the best place to get this 
practice is with a skillful, experienced butter 
maker, and a full year of itis none too long 


for the best results. 
ing applications for 
men who base their claim 
the practice they have had in the dairy 
school. This, like the business college, 
simply opens the door to future opportunity, 
into which you must be content to enter and 
work 6ut your position, faithfully, carefully, 
willingly, then be assured that a good place 
and fair pay is waiting for you. 
—— 

Cause of Texas Fever.—There 
the existence of the micro-organism in the 
blood of-eattle affected with Texas fever, as 
described in the bureau reports. The blood 
cells in Texas fever are not excited into un- 
natural activity by the heat of summer, nor 
do they multiply with unusual rapidity to 
replace those lost by the fever, but on the con- 
trary they rapidly decrease in number. The 
karyokinesis of the dividing cell was not mis- 
taken by the veterinarians of this burean for 
the twin organism of Texas fever, for the 
very good reason that blood ceils do not divide 
by karyokinesis. The propagation of the dis- 
ease through cattle ticks is not a theory to be 
put aside, ‘but is a fact which has been con- 
firmed in so many parts of the country by 
many different investigators that it now 
beyond doubt. D. E. Salmon, Chief Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 


Sterilized Milk Abroad--At the 
held by the British dairy farmers’ 
in London, writes our correspordent, much 
attention was paid to the sterilization of 
milk, and several machines were exposed, 


I am frequently receiv- 
positions from young 
to recognition on 


is no doubt of 


sO 


is 


show just 
association 


- There is said to be a growing demand in Eng- 


land for milk which has undergone this  pro- 
cess. It may answer large dairies aud fac- 
tories to put down. these plants, but I can 
scarcely see that the ordinary dairy farmer 


is much concerned in the process. 
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LIGHTNING BUTTER-MAKER,. 


Just think of churning butter in two minutes. 
It seems hardly, possible, but it can be done with 
the newly invented machine now being manufac- 
tured by W. H. Baird & Co., of Pennsylvania. 
Those who have spent an hour on a warm day do- 
ing the churning, can readily appreciate how de- 
lightful this new machine must be. It is easy to 
operate, and every butter-maker that sees it 
orders one at once. It is the easiest thing on 
earth to sell, and requires no experience, either. 
All those who have ordered one, so far, are so well 
pleased with it, that they never tire singing its 
praises. Anyone can make from $5 to $10 a day 
selling this machine in their township. Those 
who have a little time to themselves, and wish to 
make money easy, can obtain full particulars re- 
garding this wonderful invention, by writing to 
W.H. Baird & Co., 1408. Highland Ave., Station A, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘Buckeye Lantern 


would light the darkest hour for the 
greatest distance. A handy lantern for 
every use—hand use, or a side or dash 
lamp. A bulls eye lens and reflector. 
Perfected with DIETZ appliances; sup- 
plied with fastenings for dash or ‘side 

lamp; square tubes’ and strong joints. 
For sale by all dealers. Insist on having 


DIETZ LANTERNS. 
The best inthe market. Established 
1840. Write for free pocket catalogue. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
60 Laight Street, New York. 
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Th Latest Sugar Factory 


That has been Erected is located in 


Eddy. New Mexico. 


Sixteen hundred acres have been planted 
to sugar beets, and the result is a magnifi- 
cent crop, estimated to be not less than 
twenty-five thousand tons. The high sac- 
charine matter of the beets grown in the 
Pecos Valley in the experimental fields of 
last year makes it absolutely certain that the 
farmers will realize large profits from their 
crop, which will be harvested this fall. The 
beets in the Pecos Valley are all grown by 
irrigation. Lands are reasonable in price, 
being about one-fourth of California values. 

Farmers are Needed, 

It isa new country, with a splendid win- 
ter climate and great possibilities. For 
further particulars, address 
The Pecos Irrigation and Improvement 

Company, Eddy, New Mexico. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 
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DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING! 





Send 


HOME REPAIRING OUT F ITS 
for free catalog describing these and “Root! s Sim. 


with ROOT’S 


plicity Process” of home repairing. Hi: arness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O° 
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Tuberculosis in New York. 


In its second report the New York state tu- 
berculosis committee has little to say, because 
it has had no appropriation for inspectors or 
to pay for animals, thouga each of the two 
members draws the handsome salary of $250 
per month paid from the general funds of the 
state board of health. In the report it is said 
that applications for examination of suspect- 
ed cattle continue and also complaints from 
health officers, town officials and private 
individuals concerning tuberculosis in cattle 
in all its phases. These requests are carefully 
noted and placed on file after being respond- 
ed to, by giving such advice as will tend to 
retard the further extension of the disease. 
When informed of the existence of tuberculo- 
sis in a certain locality, or herd of cattle, the 
committee notify the health ofticer of the town 
and instruct him as to his duty. 

A few cattle owners were willing privately 
to submit their live stock to the tuberculin 
test and they destroyed those found diseas- 
ed, preferrjng this course to waiting for relief 
from the state and running the risk of their 
herds becoming farther infected and the pos- 
sible loss of sale of their dairy products. The 
committee finds more frequently, however, 
that as soon as a farmer discovers tuberculo- 
sis in his herd, knowing that he can get no 
relief from the state, he will dispose of his 
affected cattle at the first opportunity, either 
to unprincipled butchers or other careless or 
innocent buyers. Couscienceless butchers ob- 
tain such stock at very low prices, and sell 
the carcasses to unsuspecting people. 

A few days ago, the report says, a carcass 
of tuberculous beef was discovered in New 
York city. It was found to have been shipped 
by a certain butcher who had purchased the 
cow for $3 and it now transpires that the 
herd from which this cow was purchased 
contains other tuberculous animals and that 
this butcher knew when he bought this cow 
for that price that she was diseased. 

A letter was received from a man whose 
milk has been refused at a condensery, asking 
the committee to send an inspector at once to 
inspect his herd, which has been examined 
and pronounced tuberculous by the conden- 
sery’s inspector. A later letter from the same 
man says, ‘‘I have sold my herd and do not 
need the services of the committee.’’ 

Another case showing the danger of using 
tuberculous milk has recently come to the at- 
tention of the committee. A child having 
died of tubercular enteritis in a family where 
infection from other sources was out of the 
question, the physician suggested that it 
might be due to the milk. [Now there 1s not 
the slightest evidence in this last statement 
forthe scare if attempts. The committee 
might spend its ‘‘valuable’’ time (costing the 
state $500 a month) to better advantage than 
circulating such quackery. ] 

Prof Lintner, the state entomologist, reports 
that the elm tree beetle is baving its third 
brood of larva. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany Co o—Plowing is the order of the 
day. Buckwheat has threshed out a good 
crop. Weather has been good and fall work 
has been pushed rapidly. At Knox, John 
Sogardus has an unusually fine crop of cab- 
bages. Charles Quackenbush of Fullers Sta- 
tion has bought the Frezee hay barn and is 
buying hay and straw at $14 for No 1 timothy 
hay, 12 for No 2, 10 for clover mixed, 15 for 
long rye straw, and 12 for short. At Albany, 
pears bring 50@60c per half-bu, and grapes 2c 
per lb and are cheaper in quantity. Com- 
mission houses have received the first install- 
ments of comb honey. It brings 8@9%ec per Ib. 
Mushrooms are finding a ready market at 35c 
per qt and many persons are engaged in gath- 
ering them. Gov Morton has appointed Dr 
G. Howard Davison of Millbrook and Lyman 
P. Haviland of Camden members of the board 
of trustees of the Geneva experiment station. 


Afton, Chenango Co oO, Nov 4—Afton is 
down for a farmers’ institute Jan 6 and 7. 
Very few towns turn out and show as much 
interest as Afton in these institutes. Farm 
work is late. Lots of corn stanuing unhusk- 
el. Corn is yielding well. Apples are a 
heavy crop as elsewhere and no sale. There 
is less demand for cows than usual. The bot- 
tling station at Norwich has retused to take 
the milk of Holstein cows. All Holsteins and 
grades have got to go. The condensery at Ox- 
ford will soon follow suit. They pay $1.30 
per 100 lbs. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, Nov 4—Many 
windfall apples yet to be gathered. On ac- 
count of low prices more than ever before are 
being fed to stock witb good results. Large 


_residents who do not take 
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quantities will be left to rot on the ground. 
Apple buyers few. Nearly everyone have al- 
most their entire crop of winter fruit on hand. 
Quality of fruit is good, but perhaps a little 
below average in size. Potatoes about all dug 
and are much less than half the crop of a 
vear ago. Quality as well as yield varies 
greatly in different fields. Corn husking 
now general. Crop, both stalks and grain, 
not nearly so good as last year. Turnips plen- 
ty. Some grain still to be sown. About av- 
erage acreage of wheat and rye being put in. 
Rye straw in good demand at good prices. 
Notwithstanding low prices of milk cows con- 
tinue high. 

Chautauqua Co 0—The frequent rains have 
kept pasturage in good condition. Grapes 
ripened finely and were gathered before be- 
ing injured by frosts. In the uplands the 
yield was about half an average crop. In the 
Chautauqua grape belt it was about two- 
thirds. A milk car has been put on the rail- 
road which goes to Buffalo and dairymen are 
able to get better prices for their milk. The 
vield of milk is very good for the season. Fall 
work is well under way. 

Herkimer Co (—Farmers have secured their 
crops excepting some corn in shocks. Thresh- 
ing all completed. The average yield of oats 
about 38 bu to the acre. Cows are holding out 
in flow of milk well for the time of year and 
some of the factories allow the patrons to 
skim. The farmers of Frankfort have met 
with quite a loss. The patrons of the Wet- 
more creamery have lost $300. Jasper ©. 
Morgan has left for parts unknown, owing the 
patrons of the Donahy factory 350 and the 
Jones factory 450. The cheese he bought was 
for the tirm of Coftin & Co of New York and 
that firm will make the loss good. 

Montgomery Co O—Corn a fair crop, and 
other crops except wheat and hay fair. Farm- 
ers somewhat behind with fall work. The 
Minaville cheese factory is running only every 
other day. Cows have shrunk in flow of milk. 
Produce low. 

Madison Co 0 —There is a great call for ci- 
der barre!s and the Genesee fruit company’s 
barrel tactory located at Bouckville is running 
from 7am to 9.30 pm in order to supply the 
demand. Twenty-five hands are employed 
who manufacture 300 barrels per day. Many 
farmers have leased their farms and moved to 
the villages to live. Holstein cows with pedi- 
grees do not bring the prices they once did, 
but recent developments hint a revival of in- 
terest and better prices than existed in the 
immediate past. Among the most successful 
dairymen in the county is Ogden R. Cole, 
who has a large dairy farm near Solsville. His 
present stock were raised on his farm and show 
fine breeding. He recently sold two finely 
bred calves from his famous Pietertje stock 
to Mr Wright of Point Rock. He has also just 
sold to S. Wood & Son of Randallsville five 
head of his yearlings which will .be used as 
a foundation fur a new dairy on Mr Wood’s 
farm. Where one is able to invest sufficient 
capital to secure superior animals at the start, 
as Wood & Son have done, there will bea 
saving of time and profit will come in sooner. 
They are progressive farmers and have their 
eyes open for thoroughbreds and believe that 
the Holsteins are superior to all other breeds 
for milk. They intend to maintain the stand- 
ard of the herd by good breeding and hope 
to make the business profitable. 


Mr John A. Phelps, 
editorial representative of 
CULTURIST, begins his canvass in Dutchess 
county this week. Mr Phelps is an experi- 
enced and successful farmer as well as a good 
writer and man of business, and our Dutch- 
ess county farmers will be pleased to meet 
him and exchange views with him. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST already has more sub- 
scribers in Dutchess, Westchester and Putnam 
counties than all other agricultural papers put 
together, weekly, monthly or semi-monthly, 
but there are still many farmers and rural 
the parer. They 
will all have a chance to get on the list, while 
old subscribers will have an opportunity to 
renew. 

Horseshoers Protest—A committee repre- 
senting the association of journeyman horse- 
shoers of Albany has waited on the governor 
and called attention to an error he made in 
the recent appointment of a board of examin- 
ers of horseshvers in accordance with Chap 276, 
laws of 1896. This law reads that the com- 
mission shall consist of two veterinarians, 
two master horseshvers and two journeyman, 
and the committee said that there was now 
but one real journeyman in the commission. 
James-Kirk of Albany, who was appointed 
as a journeyman, is a master horseshoer and 
s doing business as such, and the committee 


the general agent and 
AMERICAN AGRI- 


could not understand how he came to be se 
lected as the representative of the journey. 
men. The governor promised to give the mate 
ter immediate consideration and said that if 
what the committee said were true, he had 
had things misrepresented to him. — Thoge 
who are opposed to the bill believe that the 
law cannot be enforced under: the present 
circumstances. Horseshoers who have not 
registered as yet can refuse to do so on the 
ground that the commission before whom 
they must pass examination was not appoint. 
ed in accordance with law and that therefore 
anything done by that body is not valid, 


MARYLAND. 


New Dog Law Needed—If the farmers of 
Maryland had similar protection for they 
sheep against worthless dogs as has our sister 
state of Virginia, it would be much more ep. 
couraging to farmers who keep sheep. Dogs 
ure taxed in Virginia, the fund going to pay 
farmers for killed by dogs; if there 
1s a surplus, itis turned over to the publie 
school fund. The need of such a_ provision 
for our state was fully illustrated in a case at 
Burkittsville several vears ago, when several 
dealers brought 200 sheep from southern Vir. 
ginia to sell to Maryland farmers. The sheep 
were here but afew days when they were 
raided by dogs, killing 14 and injuring 47, 
and subsequently 22 died from injuries re. 
ceived, and of course were a total loss to the 
owners. During the early part of the night 
in question, several inches of snow fell, by 
which one of the dogs was tracked 2) miles 
to his home, the owner of dogs 


sheep 


which kept 
but no hogs. It was several days hefore the 
sheep were accounted for, being scattered 
over three farms adjoining the one on which 
they were being pastured. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, Nov 5—Cauli- 
still continue to keep our farmers 
busy. They have in most cases been a good 
crop and prices have been good upto within 
two weeks; now many are carting them to 
the pickle-factory. The pickle factory is 
paying le per ]b at present. This gives the 
farmer about 50c per bbl. Corn is_ being 
husked as fast as possible. The yield is about 
an average crop. Those who grew Brussels 
sprouts this vear have had a good crop.. They 
have done nicely and prices have ruled good. 
They are selling now from 7 to 10c per qt. 
Potatoes are about all dug. About 65 per 
cent of the crop has been sold. Owing to the 
press of fall work not many potatoes are be- 
ing moved at present. What few are sold go 
at 35c per bu. Turnips and carrots not dug 
yet, but promise good. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Nov 5—Ship- 
ments of vegetables tc New York are in full 
blast yet, mostly cauliflower and red cab- 
bage. <A few cucumbers are going yet, they 
having been held back 19 days or more since 
the light frost of the 16th. Good cucumbers 
bring 2 to 2he each yet by the barrel ana it is 
thought the crop, a light one, not over 5 per 
cent, will average 1}c apiece. A. J. Dickeré 
son was the heaviest shipper with his brother, 
Fred N., agoodsecond. W. H. Phillips, 8S. S. 
Rayner, T. R. Wade, H. W. Dickerson and 
C. S. Havens were.also heavy shippers. Red 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to £0 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. : 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page , 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set 10 
pearl type, no large display ty pe being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one , 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST Will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST. 
New York 
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D° YOU WANT PETS?—I have a lot of Belginm Hares. Get 
them now and have them acclimatized for breeding ™ the 
spring. Write for prices. W. F. SCHMEISKE, Box 15, Scot 


land, Pa. 
—" 


ERSEY PIGS and Plymouth Rock Cockerels, farmerg price® 
e) CLARENCE HADDEN, Port Byron, N. Y. 
Baers ws eee = _—— 
IESTERS, Collies, Fowls, Geese, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeoms 
Circulars. “PAINE,” So. Randolph, Vt. 
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cabbage is netting only 60c per barrel, but 
considerable is going forward. Cauliflowers 
are at their hight now, 500 barrels per night 
peing shipped by New York boat; returns 
about 90c per barrel net, but market is 
advancing and it is thought the crop. will av- 
erage over $1. F. N. Dickerson is the largest 
shipper, about 100 barrels per night, and has 
some 1200 or more barrels on hand yet. Po- 
tatoes being held for higher prices, 45c per bu 
f o b offered. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Westfall, Pike Co Oo, Nov 4—Farmers have 
now got their fall work pretty well along. 
Corn is a good crop. Chestnuts are not very 
plentiful and white walnuts are very scarce 
this year. Some of the heavy apple crop has 
been shipped, some made into cider, some 
stored, the remainder fed to stock or rotted 
on the ground. Local market still quite dull, 
although some have been sold to the townspeo- 
ple. Farmers are getting a very small num- 
ber of eggs from their hens. Myron Pease, 
agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, has been 
through here, increasing the number of sub- 
seribers to the paper. suckwheat did not fill 
well in this section. That grain is grown to 
quite a large extent in this county. Rye is 
also largely grown, but not much wheat. A 
good stand of clover is somewhat difficult to 
get in this section of late years. 

State College, Nov 4—At a recent meeting 
of the advisory committee of the Pennsylva- 
nia experiment station, Dr Armsby, the di- 
rector of the station, submitted plans for the 
work of the coming winter, which were ap- 
proved as submitted. They include experi- 
ments in dairy feeding, with special reference 
to economy in a more liberal use of the more 
nitrogenous feeding material, such as oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, ete. Also to continue the 
experiments of previous years upon main- 
tenance feeding of steers, and upon compara- 
tive value of different feeds for this purpose, 
especially for their so-called heat value. New 
features will be experiments in poultry feed- 
ing, including influence of food on the quali- 
ty and composition of the egg and compara- 
tive influence of sex upon the offspring. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Baltic, Oct 28—Harvesting has been de- 
layed considerably by the bad weather. Some 
corn is still to be husked. Potatoes are all 
gathered and there is about one-fourth as 
many as last year. There wus not nearly as 
large an acreage planted and some have not 
done well. They are selling for 50c, but 
many are holding for higher prices. Apples 
are plenty and are cheap. The cider mills are 
kept busy. The most of the oat crop in this 
section was cut green for fodder. Still there 
are some farmers that prefer to let them 
ripen and the threshing machine has begun 
its work. Eggs are scarce and high. Chest- 
nuts are plenty. Pigs are plenty, selling at 
$2, pork 44e a Ib, veal 5c. Game is very 
plenty and the hunters busy. 

Berlin, Oct 28—The prediction that October 
would be a stormy, unpleasant month has 
been fully verified, consequently farmers have 
made slow progress in harvesting their crops. 
The apple crop has been gathered; the fruit is 
of good quality, but prices are low and farmers 
are disposed to hold their crops for better 
prices. <A large proportion of the corn 
crop has been’ husked; the crop. has 
matured well and good yields are report- 
ed. Potatoes are advancing in price and 
growers are inclined to hold for better prices. 
A few have been sold at 55 to 60c per bua. 
There is a large surplus of cider apples and 
the cider mills are doing an extensive busi- 
ness. Some are feeding them to stock and 
considerable quantities will not be gathered. 
The Connecticut Valley orchard company has 
raised several hundred tons of marrow squashes 
the past season. A number of carloads hare 
been shipped from their station here. 

Canterbury, Oct 27—Potatoes are all dug 
with an average yield. Corn husking and ci- 
der making are in progress. Corn fodder is 
in poor shape, a good deal being moldy and 
rotten on account of so much wind and hard 
rains. The postoffice at South Canterbury 
was broken into last week. Potatoes are in 
good demand at 45 to 50e per bu. Fresh eggs 
scarce at 25c per doz. 

East Hartford—The farmers are busy finish- 
ing up fall work, having been delayed by the 
continued cloudy weather. Some fine pieces 
of rowen were not cut, as barns were full to 
their utmost. Potato crop is much smaller 
than last year, some Jots not yielding over 50 
%. Corn crop is unusually good. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Nov 3—The present tone of the 
market is more encouraging than it has been 
possible to report for a !ong time. The scar- 
city of choice hops is fully realized by hold- 
ers and dealers and on this market sales are 
made with comparative ease at prices which 
a few weeks ago seemed high. The lle 
mark has been reached on choice hops and all 
along the line the plane of values is higher. 
-acific coast hops of extra quality are held as 
high as 113@12c. More encouraging news also 
comes from the western markets. At San 
Francisco strength has developed and prices 
are quoted higher than for many weeks. The 
same may be said of the foreign markets, 
where higher quotations are set upun all good 
and choice grades. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Oct 28 Oct 3u Nov 2 

N Y state, crop '96, choice, 103g 104,@11 104@11 
- a “ “inedto prime, 8@10 8@10 8@10 
“ % = 95, choice, 7@8 7@8 7@8 
- " “ © med to prime, 51,@6 51,a6 514@6 
“ “ “ * com, 3@4 3@4 3a4 

“ “ 994, 23446 2140446 21,@44 

. * old olds, 143@242 144,@23, 144,@24, 
Pacific, crop ’96, l04z@ll llsw@i2z 1144@12 
5 «  “ med to prime, s@10 s@lil 8@11 
ae * 95, choice, 7 7 7 

“ = * medto prime, 5@6 5@6 53,@614 
P= = * common, 3a4 3@4 3@4 
“ 4, © 21,.@4 21,@4 21,4 
German, ‘*‘ 96, 2427 2427 24@27 
“6 "95, 14@18 14@18 14@18 

LL —_ 


Cheese at Utica. 
At Utica, N Y, Nov 2—Buyers tried to get 
cheese this week somewhat cheaper than they 
did a week ago, although the price of large 
stock advanced 4c in N Y¥ the latter part of 
the week. It is understood that there was a 
good deal of early made stock taken from 
warehouses in different parts of the country 
last week and disposed of to much better ad- 
vantage than it could have been at the time 
it was stored. One good-sized lot. of early 
fodder cheese sold for 8c last week. The de- 
mand, both abroad and in the south, seems 
to be for lower grade goods. Probably this is 
because the better class of stock is considered 
high for the times. Some of our factorymen 
refused to sell unless they could get as much 
as they did last Monday. They say the cheese 
is fine and worth just as much as September 
goods. 
Sales as follows: Large colored, 110 bxs at 
9c, 1577 at 9¥c; large white, 32 at 9jc, 177 at 
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> 
9ic; small white, 40 at 98c, 260 at 9%c, 180 at 
gc; sinall colored, 961 at 9c, 1094 at, 9¥c. 
Total 4431 bxs against 5324 last year and 6521 
the year before. 
New York Milk Market, 

At New York, the decidedly encouraging 
feature is the advance in the exchange ®* price 
ofic. Thisis now 2he P qt, taking effect 
Noy 1. The average surplus price last week 
was $1 22 P can of 40 gts, but the advance of 
jc makes this now close to 1 32. Receipts 
keep up well. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 2 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY.LE & West RR, 25,994 879 330 
NjY Central, 15,294 135 580 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,248 1,010 — 
West Shore, 9,024 172 127 
N Y. Sus and West, 11,828 84 — 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 —_ _ 
New Haven & H, 8.976 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 = 
Long Island, 909 = ons 
N J Central, 1,647 35 -— 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 — 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 _ 
Other sources, 4,060 - = 
Total receipts, 146,223 3,009 1,037 
Daily average this week, 20,889 429 148 
Daily av last week, 20.660 405 160 
Av saine week last year, 21,702 557 139 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 

Oct 2 Oct18 Oct 11 Oct 4 Sept 27 Sept 


Hammonds, 37 36 35 36 3? 153 
Millwood, 117 112 114 118 113 459 
Kitchawan, 79 81 82 a4 79 307 
Croton Lake, 98 75 94 74 70 270 
Yorktown, 223 227 332 242 250 994 
Amawalk, 92 80 67 77 92 393 
West Somers, 19 21 21 42 93 181 
Baldwin Place, 196 187 192 191 193 802 
Mahopac Falls, 319 316 302 326 23 1295 
Mahopac Mines, 171 180 lig 183 382 697 
Lake Mahopac, 76 76 72 73 53 191 
Crofts, 108 119 106 112 108 419 
Carmel, 87 80 76 80 77 332 
Brewster, 14 14 4 4 14 50 

Total, 1636 1586 1652 1634 1656 6543 


Also 791 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 35 cases 
from Baldwin Place. 

At Jamestown, the local butter market was 
again easier on Monday of this week, sales 
amounting to 29,355 tbs at 184@19c, compared 
with 19@20c a week ago. 

At Elgin, market 18}c Monday of this week, 
or lke below the high pointa fortnight earlier. 











The highest claim for other 


tobaccos is 


‘*Just as 


good as Durham.’’ 
Every old smoker 
knows there is none just 
as good as 


Blackwell's 


BULL DURHAM 


You will find one coupon inside 
each two ounce bag, and two cou- 
pons inside each four ounce 
bag of Blackwell’s Durham. 
Buy a bag of this cele- 
brated tobacco and read the 
coupon—which gives a list 
of valuable presents and how 
to get them. 

















AWELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
" ITHACA, N.Y. 
| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 


DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH) 
| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 












STAR Grinder 


\ Grinds Ear Corn, dry or 
a damp, Shelled Corn, 
bs Wheat, Oats, and other 
Grains. Does not choke. 
Sold on a guarantee. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


Star Manufacturing Co 
4 St. 


és 44 AS 
New Lexington, Ohio. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheatr~ —Corn-—, —Oats-—, 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 = 1896 1895 
Chicago, 72%yc 58¢ D 18%e 
New York, 37 2254 224 
Boston, 3344 43150 (26 ~—_ 
Toledo, y 2 31 2014 
St Louts, 7 223, 2434 
Minneapolis, 0% 653 OC; 

San Francisco, *).40 J *87 14 *1.2 
London, 93 74 

*Per cental. Other prices # bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US 
This week Last week One 

58,680,000 57,285 000 
Corn, 19,340,000 17,856,000 4,864,000 
Oats, 11,756,000 10,901,000 5,001,000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURK DELIVERY 

No 2 grades Whear Corr Oats 
December, 7434¢ 251¢e 19¢ 
May, 787% 29 221% 

At Chicago, wheat has not been subjected to 
the intense strain of the previous fortnight, 
and while part of the time decidedly weak, 
has shown considerable tendency to recover. 
During the week ended last Saturday there 
was a net gain of fully 3c, with the market 
unsettled at the opening of this week, due 
largely to the national election, but evincing 
considerable strength, December = selling 
around 74}c and better, and May 79. The 
visible supply made known Monday of this 
week showed an increase of only 1,400,000 
bu, or less than expected. Legitimate in- 
tinences at work are in the main favorabie. 
Exports are keeping up fairly well, considera- 
bly exceeding 3,000,000 bu weekly, and advices 
from the other side point to continued interest 
in the world’s surplus crops, affording further 
evidence that the American reserves of wheat 
and flour will tind a good outlet. More export 
business for the southern hemisphere is re- 
ported at San Francisco, this having its good 
effect on the eastern markets. Receipts of 
spring wheat in the northwest continue lib- 
eral and there is talk tothe effect that half 
the '% crop has been marketed in Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas. A tig.t money market 
has again beer something ofa factor, lessering 
speculative activity, yet there has been a good 
milling and shipping business in both winter 
and spring wheat. No 2 spring has held close 
to 70@71e in store, No 3 spring No 2 
red winter 73@75c, under grades: usual dis- 
count. After selling as low as 738c last week, 
May recovered to better than 78c, subsequent- 
ly holding within a rather narrow range. 

Corn shippers in all the western states have 
been hurrying forward their grain at a 
rapid rate anticipatory of advance in rail 
freights the first of this month. During Oc- 
tober Chicago received 25,989 cars; this is an 
average of nearly 800 cars per day, and calling 
each car 800 bu, shows that over 19,000,000 bu 
corn were received at this one market last 
month. Receipts Oct, 95, were 12,365 cars and 
in ’$4, season of the short cron, only 3554 cars; 
Oct receipts in ’93 and ’92 each slightly exceed- 
ed 15,000 cars. The situation is devoid of 
particularly new feature, exports continuing 
liberal. Shippers are hastening stocks down 
the great lakes before the close of navigation, 
and there is a liberal shifting of western corn 
to the east. The market last week worked up 
4@1e and so far this week is moderately sus- 
tained. No 2in store 24@244c, Dec 254c, May 
283 @29e. , a 

Oats averaging fairly steady to firm and re- 
ceiving considerable attention. The cash end 
of the trade is in a healthy position with a 
good demand for shipment to the east and on 
export account. No 2 in store 17?@18c, Dec 
4@1e premium. 

tye has shown some disposition to recover, 
selling around : 354c for No 2 in Store and 3d4e 
for No 3 with Dec nominally 37@37kce. Trade 
quiet, export inquiry rather slack, due pos- 
sibly to scarcity of ocean freight room and 
highe r rates, receipts from the west small and 
public stocks considerably greater than a year 
ago. 

Barley quiet compared with the animation 
of a fortnight ago. A considerable expors 
business has been done, recent bids slightly 
reduced and the home trade rather indifferent, 
while at the same time offerings have proved 
liberal. Prices for the week are 1@2c lower. 
Good to choice malting grades 30@36c, poor 
to good feed barley 23@28c. 

Fiaxseed has reacted from the depression of 
last week, recovering to the basis of Tike P bu 
for No 1 northwestern on track. Receipts lib- 
eral, but a fair inquiry from both crushers and 
shippers and prices close to an export basis. 
During the first three months of the ¢ rop year, 
c hicago receipts of flaxseed 5,413,000 bu 
against 5,014,000 bu ayear ago. Shipments 
during the same periods 2,975,000 bu and 
2,724,000 bu respectively. 

Timothy seed has’ been helped by a better 
outside trade whiah included an occasional 


LEADING GRAINS, 


Qe Me 1BIgC 
OSs 9937 


AND CANADA 
year ago 


Wheat, bu, 53.023.000 


65 @67e, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


export order, and the market hardened to tlhe 
basis of $2 50@2 55 P ctl for contract prime 
after selling off 10@15c early last week. Com- 
mon to rough country lots 1 50@2 20, fine to 
fanev up to 2 55@2 60. Speculative interest 
small. Cloverseed, which has been at times 

pushed up sharply through speculative activi- 
ties, has reacted, ruling weak at a considera- 
ble decline to the basis of about 8 P ctl for 
contract prime; this is 4@%c P lb below 
prices quoted last week. Country offerings 
vary greatly in quality, ranging from poor to 
fair, with little choice seed on sale. Sales of 
ordinary country lots largely at 8 50@6 50. 

Other grass seeds inactive through absence of 
offerings with Hungarian and millets quotable 
around 50@65e P ctl when good to choice. 


At New York, the wheat situation devoid 
of the sensational changes recently noted. No 
2 red winter wheat 83@84c P bu in elevator, 
with spring at the usual discount. Flour 
quiet with fancy winter patents 4 75@5 25 P 
hbl wholesale. Buckwheat quiet at 37@38¢ P 
bu, with buckwheat flour firm at 1 45@1 60 P 
100 lbs. Corn generally tirm with No 2 sell- 
ing in a wholesale way around 32c P bu. 
Oats quiet at 224@23c for No 2 in store, small- 
er lots at usual premium. Malting barley 38 
@40c ® bu, cloverseed 6$@9 Y 1b, timothy 
sped 93@ 28e 
seed 27. @35¥e. a e 

At Toledo, the undercurrent in the wheat 
market is one of substantial encouragemeut, 
but trading has been conducted on a very con- 
servative scale. No 2 red winter in Toledo 
has sold close to 8lc for either cash or Nov 
delivery, with Dec around 83ec. Corn firm, 
oats quie t and steady, rye dull at 38c for No 2 
and 33)@34e for No3. Cloverseed receipts 
continue liberal, but actual offerings on the 
market not burdensome, with trade quiet 
around $5 20 P bu for contract prime and 
5 30 for Dee delivery. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR TEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

—Cattle-~ — Hogs— —Sheep— 

1896 ]895 ist 1895 SUb 5 
Chicago, #100 Tbs, 35 1 a5 2 35 2375 8310 
New York, ‘ 5 2! 430 350 
Buffalo, { 515 37 415 3 50 
Kansas City, ; 3: 3 60 290 
Pittsburg j 5: 3 75 395 3 60 

At Chicago, a considerable reduction in the 
cattle receipts last week is responsible for ad- 
vance that has overtaken the more desirable 
grades. Current offerings include a good 
many ordinary natives which have been re- 
cently taken off grass, and these must come 
into the closest kind of competition with 
western rangers and are not fully sharing in 
any general improvement. These cheaper 
grades of beef cattle moved up 10@20c last 
week, well-matured natives scarce at an ad- 
rance of 20@35c with the market strong at 
the opening of this week. Common butcher 
and canner stock relatively easier. While 
there have been a good many sales of native 
steers at $4 50 and better, transactions in the 
main are at 4 40 down to 5 75 for good te or- 
dinary. Stock cattle in moderate favor, and 
choice milkers in better demand at 2@5 P 
head advance. Usual outlet for range stock 
both from Texas and the northwest. Revised 
prices follow: 
Fey export steers, 
Prime, 1500@1600 Ybs,4 
Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 Ths, 

Fair to med, 


5.00@5.15 
7545.00 


Feeders, 23.40@3.65 


Stockers, 400 to 

850 Ths. 

4.00@4.65 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 
1150 Calves, veal, 

@1400 ths, Grass Texans, 

Ch cows and heif- Texas cows and 
ers, 2.853. 6! heifers, 

Fair to good cows, 5 Texas bulls, l. 

Poor to ch bulls, Western range 

Canners, steers, 2.75@4.00 

A recent break of 15@25c in the hog market 
has since shown some tendency toward re- 
covery, with the market at the opening of 
this week unsettled, but stronger Extreme 
light hogs and heavy packing grades sell 
fairly well. Packing and shipping demand 
good, quality of hogs coming forward not es- 
pecially choice, and so inany light weights ar- 
riving that the recent premium has been 
largely dissipated. Medium and heavy droves 
$3 25@5 45, ordinary to good heavy packing 
3 10@3 40, assorted light 3 45@3 60. 

Rather too many sheep have been coming 
forward to maintain stability. Lambs have 
declined 15@25c, sheep 10@15c, with an in- 
different show of recovery at the opening of 
this weeks Fair inquiry for stock sheep to 
send to the country and prices on these well 
sustained. Good to choice natives $2 60@3 10, 
poor to fair 1 50@2 50. western sheep 2 65@3, 
good to extra lambs 4@4 50, common to fair 
° 25 9 Pr 
8 WED 60. 


At Pittsburg, 
and market fairly supported. 


05.50 
2.40@3.25 


1.50@2.75 
50@2.40 


sattle receipts only moderate 
Receipts Mon- 


day of this week limited to 52 cars, sales 10¢ 
higher than last week. Quotations follow: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 /0@460 Com to good fat bulls, #2 258 00 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 4 20@4 30 Com tv good fat cows, 
Fair, 90 to 110 lbs, 3 kas 90 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 2 Ske 385 Bol logna cow Pp hd, 
Rough, hali-fat, sake 50 pringr’s 15 00@45 jo 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 W035 7: 4 5K@6 00 
Hogs are in about the recent ; favor, the 30 
double decks received Monday of this week 
readily selling at steady prices when at all 
attractive. Medium weights $370@3 75, light 
and heavy yorkers 3 60@3 65, heavy hogs 3 39 
@3 60, rough lots and pigs down to 2 25@2 75, 
This week opens with 10 cars fresh sheep on 
sale, market a shade higher. Sales on the ba- 
sis of the following: Prime wethers 3 50@3 60, 
good quality 3 25@3 40, fair mixed droves 
2 50@3; lambs 2 50@4 75,according to quality. 
At New York, choice cattle show considera- 











« Down Brakes, and Reverse!” 

When a train is discovered rushing on tog 

_ frightful col. 

lision, it is q 

WWF; thrilling in. 

Pome ce. 9247 stant as the 

engineer 

‘" whistles 

‘Down 

brakes!” 

and reverses 

his lever, 

Brakes alone 

are not 

enough; the 

whole pro- 

———nelling pow- 

er of the en- 

> gine must be 

reversed and 

made to work 

Vij in the oppo- 

site direc- 

tion. That is 

4g how it is 

sometimes 

with disease. 

here are 

times. when 

the system is flying along the track of dis- 

ease at such a frightful pace that no ordinary 

methods will prevent disaster. There are 

lenty of medicines which act merely as 

Rohes to ‘‘slow up” the disease and put 

off disaster for a little while; but that isn’t 

enough. What is needed is a medicine that 

will instantly reverse the entire wasting, 
degenerating process. 

When people are losing flesh and strength 
and vitality, with the life oozing out of them 
day after day, they need Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, which acts directly upon 
the vital forces, completely transforms the 
entire nutritive organism and totally re- 
verses the wasting, debilitating 
which is at the root of all diseases. 

It enables the dige stive and blood-making 
organs to su ipply the circulation with an 
abundance of pure, healthy, 











Nr 2A S 
proc Ss 


red blood It 
stops the wasting of tissue, builds wp solid 
muscular flesh and healthy nerve-force 


Miss Mary Whitman, of East Dickinson, 
Franklin Co., N. Y., writes: ‘‘ For nearly ten 
months I have had a bad cough, and instead of 
getting better, it grew worse, until I was advised 
by a friend to try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. I hesitated at first, for it seemed to 
me nothing would give relief only death. My 
parents were anxious about me, and Iw as said 
to have consumption. I tried your medicines, 
and before I had taken many doses there was @ 
great change. When the second bottle was empty 
I had no cough and was a great deal stronger.’ 

















We have regular employment for an active man 
'n évery locality, $15.00 weekly, (no fortune 

iter nee d apply ) will guar: untee permanent 
Cm). oyrm-ent if right; ifinterested apply prompt- 
ly, ac -- “Benefactor,” P.O. Box 5308, 
Boston, 1iaSS. 








SEWARD & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Solicit consignments of Apples, Potatoes, 
Quinces, Cabbage, Grapes, and other goods. 


J. H. 


Please write us for market particulars. 
Our quotations always represent actual 
values. Best of references furnished. 


BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES 


each. New, High-grade ’96 models. 
$ Must be sold. Write at once 


D. K. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 











ble firmness with rough and common lots 


practically steady under a moderate all- 
around demand. Ordinary to choice native 
steers $3 75@4 75, oxen and stags 2 35@4, cows 
and bulls 1 25@2 75 for poor to good, young 
heifers usual premium. Veal calves steady 
put not firm at 4 50@7, with common grassers 
995@3 and yearlings 2 25@2 75. Country 
dressed veals 6 50@9. Hogs easy af 3 75@4 10 
for heavy and choice mixed droves, with fancy 
light a premium Country dressed 4@6 50. 
Sheep market easy under liberal supplies. 
Poor to good 2 50@3 25 and choice heavy ex- 
port wethers 3 50@3 65. Common to choice 
lambs 4@4 80. 

At Buffalo, cattle market strong to 15ce high- 
er Monday of this week, when 100 cars were 
on sule. Milch cows advanced $2 ® head; 
veal calves 5 50@6 50 P 100 lbs. Hogs strong- 
er than late last week, the 90 double decks 
Monday selling as follows: Mixed droves 3 60 
@3 65, Yorkers and pigs 3 65@3 70. Sheep 
strong with 40 cars on saie. Best lambs 4 50 
@4 65. 

At Boston, 
three-year-olds 20@32, fair to choice milch 
cows 25@45, fancy 50@60. 

At London, American steers 10}@10fc P bh, 
est dressed weight, sheep 7T@9c P th, est dress- 
ed weight. Refrigerator beef 74@8}c P tb. 


two-year-old steers $12@22 ea, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [/IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRIOKS AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes active 
and rather firmer at $1 25@1 374 P bbl, onions 
1@1 75, cabbage 2 75@3 #P 100, apples 50c@1 
? bbl, cranberries 6@6 50. Fresh eggs 21@22c 
® dz, cold storage 13@15e. Poultry quiet and 
firm. Chickens 8}@9}c P lb lw, 10@11ce d w, 
fowls 8@9c l w, turkeys 10@1le P lb lw, 114 
@12ic dw, ducks 10@1le 1 w, 11@12cd w, 
geese 9@10c lw, 10@11le d w. Loose hay 14@ 
18 P ton, baled 14@17, clover 13@15, oat straw 
8@9, rye 12@12 50, bran 12, cottonseed meal 
16@16 50, middlings 15@16. Dressed beef 5@ 
be P lb, veal calves 6@8ec, hogs 4@5c, mutton 
5@6c, milch cows 30@35 ea. 


At Syracuse, dressed beef 54@7he ® 1b, veal 





calves 8c, hogs 5c, mutton 5@7ec, hides 4@5ke, 
ealfskins 75c@S81 ea. Fresh eggs 23c5 P dz, 
cold storage 19@20c, chickens 10c P lb lw, 


14c d w, broilers 15@16c, turkeys 12}@14e 1 w, 
18ce d w, ducks 10¢ 1 w,14e dw. Beets 25@30c 
? bu, carrots ZJ0@25¢c, parsnips 30@35c, celery 
Wa@2%c P dz, green peppers 40@50c P bu, 
squash 44e ® Ib, potatoes s0@ 3s5e P bu, tur- 
nips 20@40c, cabbage 1 50@2 P 100, chestnuts 
3@3 75 P bu, apples 1@1 50 P bbl. Coneord 
grapes 13@15ec WP 9-lb bskt. State hay 14 P 
ton, western 12, loose 13@15, oat straw 8@10, 
tye 10@12, bran 11, cottonseed meal 19, mid- 
dlings 12. 

At Schenectady, bran $13 P ton, middlings 
14, loose hay 16, baled timothy 15, clover 12, 
oat straw 9, rye 15. Best steers 5 » 100 lbs, veal 
calves 5, hogs 4°25, sheep 5, lambs 525. Fresh 
eggs 0c P dz, cold storage 18c, chickens 8c P 
lb 1 w, 13c d w, turkeys 10c 1 w, 15¢ dw, ducks 
10e 1] w, 13e d w, geese 10e | w, 13¢c d w. White 
and yellow onions 50c P bu,red 40c,turnips 25c, 
cabbage 100, apples 60c@1 P bbl, grapes 
1@id5e P 9-lb bskt. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, apple 
supplies large and the market weak. Kings 
$1 20@1 30 P bbl, Snows 1 35@1 50, Baldwins 
®e@1, Duchess pears 2 25@°9 50 P bbi, Con- 
cord grapes 8@10c P bskt, Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 4@¢4 50 bbl, Rose potatoes 35@38e P bu, 
Burbanks and Stars 28@30c, onions 1 10@1 35 
P bbl, eabbage 2 50@3 P 100. Nearby fresh 
eggs 20e P dz, ice-house 15@16c, fowls T@&e P 
lb l w, 9c d w, chickens 10@11e d w, turkeys 
W«i2e. Baled timothy hay 13 50@14 P ton, 
No 1 12 50@13, rye straw 17, wheat 8@8 56. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$13 P ton, No 112 50, clover mixed 11 50@12, 
rye straw 15 50@16, wheat 6 50@7, oat 7 50@ 
8, bran 10@11, middlings 10@12. Chickens 8e 

> lb 1 w, fowls The, ducks 9@9kec, turkeys 8@ 
%e, fresh eggs 18@18he P dz. White potatoes 25 
a32c P bu, onions 1 25@1 50 P&P bbl, cabbage 
2@3 P 100, apples 90c@1 50 P bbl, quinces 


1 50a 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 

Position of the market is possibly scarcely as 
Strong asa week ago. Supplies have been 
running fairly liberal, while demand is only 
moderate. Country holders seem somewhat 
more inclined to keep stock in their own 
hands for the present, but this feeling has 
not extended to the big distributing centers 
sufficiently to cause any upturn of prices. At 
Chicago, where great quantities of the pota- 
toes of the central west are sent for sale, ar- 
rivals are much larger than can be handled 
With profit and a large percentage of receipts 





THE LATEST 
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MARKETS 


run to common and small, some frosted or 
otherwise injured. This condition, however, 
creates a good demand for strictly choice 
stock at fair prices. In New England as rep- 
resented by the Boston market supplies are 
full and quotations show a material reduction 
from the prices of last week. New York deal- 
ers are holding their own in prices, but out- 
side quotations are considered extreme. 

Our London spec*al correspondent writes: 
Potatoes are still going up in price, and on 
the week are 5c P bu better. This is princi- 
pally owing to short supplies, the weafher 
having been such as to prevent digging opera- 
tions. The top tigure in the market is 58@65c @ 
bu for Dunbars,a Scotch variety; other kinds, 
such as Hebrons, Snowdrops and Imperators, 
range at 42@48c, Magnum Bonums, Bruce, 
etc, fetch 32@39c. Disease is still prevalent, 
but it does not present any worse features 
than it did a fortnight ago. The position, 
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neVERSIBL 
COLLARS andCUFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk 8t., Boston ,Mass, 
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Whether for your own use in library or office, or to help the young folks in their studies, no 
single work in the world equals that splendid Library of Reference, the New 
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| QLARGE Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 Yours for 
VOLUMES. Colored Maps, Charts, and Diagrams. 









Every Volume 
Mechanically 
Perfect. 


3 The Only Encyclopedia Strictly ‘‘Up-to-Date.”’ 






































AMERICAN cissto. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under the editorial supervision of 
JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL. D., author 
of “Ridpath’s Histories,” ete., assisted by a 
large corps of editors and over 100 eminent 
Scholars and specialists. 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


Covering the entire field of human knowl- 
edge, thought and endeavor, including The 
Arts, Sciences, Philosophy, History, 
Biography, Geography, Astronomy, 
Geology, Meteorology, Navigation, 
Exploration, Discovery, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Commerce, Finance, 
Ethnology, Zoology, Botany, Chemis- 
try, Physiology, Mineralogy, Elec- 
tricity, Theology, Law,. Medicine, Po- 
litical Economy, Statistics, ete., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA is brought down to the pres- 
ent time, and contains hundreds of articles 
on subjects not treated in any other Ency- 
clopedia. It also embraces over 500 pages 
of appendixes, including a Biographical 
Dictionary, a Dictionary of Technical 
Terms, a Gazeteer of the United States, the 
Latest Census Reports, Late State and Na- 
tional Statistics, Results of State and Terri- 
torial Elections, Latest Statistics of the Pop- 
wation of the World, anda mine of miscel- 
laneous information, political, social, civil 
and military, all classified and arranged for 
| ready reference. 



















wit ONE DOLLA 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF 
All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regard- 
ing RECENT topies of universal interest. THE Be rage phoma mag a 
7 T > dreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any of them, such, for instance, as 
LATE TOPICS att } .”’ “ARGON,” “HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “THE ATLANTA EX- 
POSITION.” “COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY,” ete., ete. It also gives biographies of hun- 
dreds of people who have LATELY become famous, and whom the other encyclopedias 
do not mention, such, for instance, as PROF. ROEN TGEN, discoverer of the “X-RAY,” TAN MACLAREN, DR. NAN- 
SEN, the explorer, RUDYARD KIPLING. It embraces all | ‘ é , Ci J 
they do not contain. It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professional and Business 
: Man, the Teacher and the Student. 
With over 3,500 engravings, including numerous engraved portraits of celebrities, 
and with over 300 colored maps and charts, delineating Continents, Empires, Coun- 
tries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Systems, and every por- 
tion of the known world, andforming a Complete and Indexed Atlas of the 
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MAGNIFICENTLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
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OUR GREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To secure wide-spread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, we have decided to place a few introductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison 
with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment and general practical and educational value. We 
feel that every set, thus placed, will create a demand for others. 1 ] 
will last for a limited time only, after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from 848 
Now, however, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above 
stated, we make the price merely nominal (above the cost of manufacture), the distribution being limited to the 
month of November, reserving the privilege of withdrawing the offer at auy time when we consider a sufficient 
number of these introductory sets, at the special price, has been distributed. 

; 1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


to 72a set, acetording to style of binding. 





HOW TO SECURE 7e™ 


City, anda full set of eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN 
ONE OF THESE ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you at once The balance is 
c ayable at the rate of 81.50 monthly for l year, or about 5 cents a day. you prefer 
SPLENDID SETS. the half-Morocco binding, the monthly payment will be $2, and for full-sheep, $2.60 per 


month for the year. We recommend the half-Morocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, 
and will last a lifetime. If not as represented, any set may be returned within ten days and money will be 
refunded, Our confidence that the volumes will be cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48 set of books on pay- 
ment of only $1. Wealso feel that you will appreciate the superb new work and speak favorably of it to others. Sam- 
ple pages and illustrations sent on application until the offer is withdrawn. Welrefer to this Magazine. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Mention the American Agriculturist when you write. 


ALL general reference works. 


that is useful in ‘all the other encyclopedias, with much 




























secures IMMEDIATE POS- 
SESSION of the entire set of 
8 volumes. Balance payable 


$1.50 monthly for I year. 





While the distribution will be general in extent, it 
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therefore, stands about unaltered, presenting 
a good prospect for those who can put good 
potatoes on the market at a later date. 

At Fullers Station, Albany Co, N Y, crop 
small and poor at $1 50 P bbl.—At F lorida, 
Montgomery Co, a half crop.—At_ Gerry, 
Chautauqua Co, crop not as large as last year 
and in some places rotting badly. 

At New York, about former prices ruling 
under slow movement. L I in bulk $1 25@ 
1 50 # bbl, N J 1@1 25, state 1@1 12 P 180 lbs, 
Me 1 10@1 15 P sack, Va ‘ew yellow 75@ 
85c P bbl, Vineland 1@1 50, N J 1@1 25 

At Boston, a full supply and only moderate 
demand. Aroostook Hebrons 45c P bu, N H 
43c, Vt 43c, N Y state white varieties 40c, He- 
brons and Rose 1 25 P bbl. 


THE ONION [ARKET. 


White onions of good quality are in short 
supply at most of the markets and prices are 
high for choice, although demand is not large. 
Red and yellow stock is more plentiful and 
covers 2 wide range in quality and price. 
The general tone of the market is of strength, 
quotations ruling about as a week ago. 

At New York, market quiet and without 
material change. Eastern white $2 50@3 50 
P bbl, red 1 50@1 75, yellow 1 50, Orange 
Co white 1 50@2 50 P bag, yellow 75c@1 12 P 
bbl, red 75c@1 25, N J and LI yellow 1@1 25 
P bbl, white 1 50@2 75, western and state yel- 
low 1@1 25. 

At Boston, a good demand continues for 
choice. Native 50c P bu, western Mass 1 50 
P bbl, N Y large bbls 1 25@1 50, western 1 25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated qhiotations in. all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance i3 usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, the movement is restricted 
and the tone barely steady. Ch ’% marrow 
$1 60 P bu, ch ’95 1 50, fair to good 1 20@1 45, 
ch pea 1 25, ch ’96 medium 1 35, ch ’95 1 30, 
ch white kidney 155@1 60, ’96 red 155@1 60, 
95 red 1 45@1 50, ch yellow eye 1 25@1 30, Cal 
limas 1 474@1 50, green peas 72}@87he. 

Eggs. 

At New York, rather dull and unsettled, 
demand having dropped off. Fey new-laid 
nearby 23c P dz, state fresh gathered 
20 @21¢, Pa country marks 20@2Ic, western 19c, 
checks $2 70@4 ® case, western refrigerator 
prime 154@ 16c P dz, limed 1l5c. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal, but con- 
taining only a small proportion of choice 
fresh. Nearby and Cape fey 25@27c 
P dz, ch fresh eastern 20@22c, fair to good 16@ 
18c, Vt and NH ch fresh 20@22c P dz, Mich 
fey 20e, western fair to good 19, P E 
Island 18@19c, refrigerator 15}@16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York,grapes in ample supply, pears 
dull, cranberries plentiful. Seckel pears 
$546 P bbl, Bartlett 2@425, Kieffer 2@3, 
Delaware grapes 10@13c ® small bskt, Con- 
cords 10@12c ® large bskt, Niagaras 10@13¢ 
P small bskt, dark Cape Cod cranberries 
4 50@5 50 P bbl, good to prime 350@4, NJ 
1@1 25 P cra, quinces 1 50@2 P bbl, north- 
ern chestnuts 5@550 P bu of 60 tbs, hickory 
nuts 1 50@1 75 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, selling fairly without im- 
portant feature. Western spring bran 50@ 
55c P 100 ths, winter 524@60c, middlings 674@ 
Tic, sharps 65@70c, screenings 38@45c, oil 
meal $19@20 P ton, cottonseed 20, rye feed 47h 
@55c P 100 ths, brewers meal and grits 0c, 
coarse corn meal 60@65c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, there is a larger supply of 
best grades than can be readily used, while 
poorer sorts are scarce and firm. Prime tim- 
othy 85c P 100 ths, No 1 75@80c, No2 70@ 
72h5c,'No 3 60@65c, shipping 60@65c, clover 
mixed 60@70c, clover 50@55c, salt hay 45ec, 
long rye straw No 1 9@95c, No 2 75@80ce, 
short rye 60@70c, oat 40@50c. 

At Boston, demand light, market ruling 
rather dull. Prime hay, large bales $16 P 
ton, small 15, No 1 14@14 50, No2 13@13 50, 
No 3 11@11 50, good to prime rye straw 19@ 
20, oat 8 50@9. 

Poultry. 

At New York, chickens plentiful and easy, 
other stock in fair supply. Dressed poultry: 
Turkeys good to ch 10@1lc P tb, Phila 
spring chickens 13@15c,western 8@9c, west- 
ern fowls 74$@8c, spring ducks 13}@14hc, 
white squabs $1 75@2 P dz, mixed 1 50, 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


dark and poor 125. Live poultry: Spring 
chickens 8@8se P th, fowls 95@10c, turkeys 
$@10c, ducks 60@80e P pr, geese 1 25@1 75, 
pigeons, old 25¢ P pr; young 15@20c. 

At Boston, a full supply of all kinds, de- 
mand moderate. Northern and eastern chick- 
ens, ch large 14@15c P Ib, common to good 10 
@12¢c, extra ch fowls 11@12c, common to good 
8@10c, Vt turkeys 15@18¢c, ducks 12@14c, west- 
ern iced turkeys 10@12c, chickens 8@yec, fowls 
7@8c, roosters 5@bc, pigeons T5c@$l P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, selling fairly at about the 
former range of prices. Cabbage $2@3 P 100, 
red 3@4. celery 20@40c P dz, egg plant 3@ 
4 50 P bbl, cucumbers 1 50@2 50 P cra, lima 
beans 1@1 75 P bag, turnips 60@70c P bbl, 
marrow squash 50@75c P bbl, Hubbard squash 
60@75e, green corn 50c@1 50 P 100, green pep- 
pers 40c@1 P bbl, red 1@1 50, carrots 60@75c, 
pumpkins 50@75c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, veal calves 6c P lb 1 w, 10 
@12c d w, chickens 10c¢ 1 w, 14 to 15¢ dw, fresh 
eggs 25c P dz, loose hay $16@18 WP ton, rye 
straw 16,potatoes 40@50c P bu, onions 50@65c, 
turnips 40c, cmy butter 22@25¢ P Ib, dairy 
20e.—At New Haven, Ct, chickens and fowls 
8@12c P lb d w, western eggs 22c VP dz, cold 
storage 17c. beets 40@50c P bu, carrots 40c, 
squash le P Ib, onions 50@75e P bu, turnips 
35@40c, emy tub butter 18@20c P lb, dairy 15 
@18e, cheese 10$@1lc.—At Springfield, Mass, 
fresh eggs 23a¢26c P dz, western 15@i6e, 
chickens 11@13e P lb, beef 6@8c, mutton 6@ 
8c, onions 40@50c, potatoes 40c, turnips 35c, 
squash 15418 P ton, apples 90c@1 P bbl, 
ch baled timothy hay 16@16 50 P ton, long rye 
straw 21, linseed meal 18 50, cmy print butter 
22@23c P lb, dairy 18@19c, full cream cheese 
11@12c.—At Worcester, Mass, chickens 14@ 

18c P lb, beef 5@7hce, mutton 6@8c, fresh 

eggs 26@30c P dz, bran 12@13 P ton, potatoes 
35@50ce P bu, onions 50@7T5c, turnips 40@5ve, 
emy butter 21@24c, dairy 20@22c, full cream 
cheese 10$@11c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, active on fine 
goods which are scarce. Good to ch emy 18§ 
@20c P Ib, dairy 18@19c.—At Schenectady, 
cmy tubs 18e, ciny prints 20c, dairy 16c.—At 
Syracuse, dull but firm. Good to ch emy tubs 
21,@22¢, separator cmy 20@2Ic, dairy 16@17c. 
—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 19e.—At More- 
land, Schuyler Co, 15@1l6e.—At Knox, Albany 
Co, 18c. 

At New York, there are no important fea- 
tures in the butter market. A quiet business 
is transacted at the former range of prices. 
Arrivals of dairy are light and little interest 
is manifested. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week fullow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 20c P lb, west- 
ern firsts 183@19c, seconds 155@17c, N Y emy 
194@20c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 17@18c, firsts 
15@16c, western dairy firsts 114@124c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market unchanged. Ch 
emy Elgin 20ec P lb, Obio 18e, dairy 12)}@15c. 
—At Cleveland, active and steady. Good to 
ch emy 16@19c, dairy 12@16c.—At Toledo, 
firm under good demand. Good toch ecmy 19 
@2c P lb, dairy 16@17c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, market rath- 
er dull and easy. Western fey cmy 20c P lb, 
fair to prime 17@19c, fey prints 21c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market steady un- 
der light demand. Fey cmy butter 2le P lb, 
ch 18@19c, emy rolls 19@20ec, imt cmy 14@15c, 
ladles 12c, dairy prints 14@15c. 

At Boston, demand is running light and 
some accumulation of fresh-made goods is on 
hand. With these conditions holders are only 
barely firm in their views. Northern dairy 
and under grades have slow sale. (Quotations 
for round lots as follows: Vtand NH fey 
ecmy assorted sizes 20c, northern N Y 20e, 
western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 19c, north- 
ern firsts 17@18c, eastern 16@17c, western firsts 
16@17ec, seconds 12@15c, extra Vt dairy 15@ 
léc, N Y extra 17c, firsts 12@13c, western imt 
emy 12@13c. Prints 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. ‘ 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 9@10}c P tb, flats 
9@10c, imt Swiss 124@14c.—At Syrac use, full 
cream 95@103c.—At Schenectady, 7@10c.—At 
Cuba, 800 bxs sold at 9c, about 1500 sinall 
contracted at 9@9}c as to size.—At Moreland, 
Schuyler Co, 9c. 

At New York, a fair movement is to be not- 
ed at the former prices. Exporters have done 
a good business in the best grades and goods 
just under best, and the market is in a firm 
position. N Y full cream large fey colored 
10kc _P tb, fcy white 19§@10}tc, good to prime 





9@9kc, common to fair T$@8he, small fey eo]. 
ored 10}c, fey white 10@10ic, good to choice 
9@9jc, common to fair 7T$@8hc, light skims, 
small sstaned choice 8@8}c, large 7 f r @8e, part 
skims 5$@7e, full skims 24@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, no material change, 
Full cream N Y cheddars 10$c ®P bb, family 
favorites 9c, Ohio 94c, imt Swiss 16c.—At 
Cleveland, moderately active. Full cream 
cheddars 10@11c P tb, flats 8}@9c, skims 5@ 
8e, imt Swiss 10@1lle.—At Toledo, demand 
slow, prices firm. Full cream cheddars 10@ 
llc, flats 8@9c, skims 5@7c, imt Swiss 11@ 
12¢. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair de- 
mand for choice. N Y full cream, ch small 
104@103c, fair to good 93@10}c, Ohio tlats 8@ 
8c, part skims 6@8c, full skims 2@4e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, trading fair at 
steady prices. N Y full cream 10}@103c, flats 
10g@1l1jc, pienics 11}@11}¢ 

At Boston, market quiet, demand only fair 
for small lots, prices about steady. NY 
small extra 10sec P tb, large 10c, firsts 8@9ec, 
seconds 5@6c, Vt small 10@10}c, large 10e, 
firsts 7@8c, seconds 5@tc, sage cheese 10kc, 
part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 8@9b}c. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white and colored firm at llc for September 
make. 





Enlarged Glands of Udder.—C. M. M. hasa 
cow whose udder is strangely affected; at 
certain periods it will swell and get better 
and in a few weeks it will swell again and 
soon. Thereisa hard lump in the udder 
which does not seem to be attached to any 
place as it can be moved by the hand. The 
tlow of milk does not seem to be much affect- 
ed. The hard lump is the cause of the trou- 
ble. <At times the cow may lie down on some 
hard substance which will press the hard 
part against the soft tissue thus bruising it 
and causing the udder to swell. ‘Treatment: 
Give iodide of potassium 1 dr at a dose twice 
a day in bran mash and continue it for two 
weeks, then skip a week and begin again. 
Also use iodine 2 dr and lard 2 oz, mix, rub 
on a little of this twice a week until the lump 
disappears. 

Inflamed Gums.—C. S. B. has a colt which 
has swollen gums and can not eat well. This 
is caused by the colt shedding its teeth and 
will get all right when its teeth are up; to 
help it at present, bathe the gums with. tan- 
nic acid 1dr and water 4 pt. A _ piece of 
sponge should be tied to a stick and wet with 
the lotion and pushed against the gums fora 
few minutes. Repeat this twice a day. Feed 
on soft food such as ground oats mixed with 
bran. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NOYES, 
820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


ELOGRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. Also Small Frui &e. Best root- 
edstock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample Kiet Ln Re for 10¢. 
Descriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, ¥. ¥. 








BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description 

. of Single and Double Custom Hand-Made 
Afar Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
Ae, sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
=x @v., No. ~ Church Street, Owego, N. ¥- 


ALL-PAPER 


Samples mailed free. pees fe from sg 
aroll,8yds. KAYS 
4 4 Market St., 415 Arch oo 79 Bt ee My Pia? 
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Hearts of Young America 


By Mrs W. 8S. 


Cartwright. 


William rehearsed his greeting as he walked 
along, stopping sometimes to be sure he had 
it just right- Hannah would expect. 
There should be no faltering, no more mis- 
takes. ‘‘Trail’s plain enough,’’ muttered the 
wayfarer. ‘* All I’ve got to do is to push right 


just as 


ahead.’’ 

Things seldom turn ont, in this world, ex- 
actly as we expect. William had not allowed 
in arranging his love scene for the possibility of 
meeting his promised wife along the turnpike 
road in Ed Judson‘s old spring wagon. Ed 
had met Hannah Smith on her way home from 
the hotel at Plainville. She was’ wearily 
a rough homemade little cart laden 
soiled clothes from the city 
boarders. Edward had instantly and angrily 
picked up the hamper, the cart and Hannah 
and turned his horse’s 
Hill. Hannah 
remonstrated fully between her coughs, for in 


New England, she who takes in washing be- 


dragging 


with a hamper of 


herself, last of all, 
head once wore towards Blue 


comes, sv to speak, a Pariah, and she was 
proudly thou rhtful for her faithful friend, lest 
some of her social stigma should overshadow 
him 

They had driven about a mile along their 
homeward way when they caught sight of the 
tall. dusty stranger in the wide slouch hat 


man uacts,’’ said Hannah, 





vho is in a mood to welcome any diversion. 
The conversation for the last 20 minutes had 
col ed large of strong reproaches from 
Ed 1 Judson—reproaches for her folly in 
dis hy ri i and killing herself witli 
hard, ill-paid work when, as she very well 
knew, a word, half a word, would set every- 
thing right ind of constant and unvarving 
rep nH ! 1S part. 

‘Bu I can’t Ed,’’ she said ‘*For all 
vou’ve been so good to me, and I’m so grate- 
I i 

you ng for William to come 
ba he asked. ‘I don’t want to hurt you, 
Hanna but do you think it’s likely that 
Will laces a importance on a promise 
giver long ag Perhaps he’s married to 
s¢ é e by this time.’’ 

As Edward looked in Hannah’s face, he was 
consele sthat he was growing to understand 
her | ind less as the days went by. As her 
cont 1g more hopeless and she herself 
became 1 helpless, he could feel a strange 
streng wd lependence in her nature, 
Bi e didn invthin Hannah didn’t 
Ss } 1 ne l Vs 

She looked down again at the stranger. 
“Tfow queer that man acts!’’ she repeated. 

William, who had stopped again for a tinal 
arrangement of his greeting, gave a great start 
as the wagon rattled past him, and he glance- 
el up with a fiercely irritated expression 
tha rayed his inward misery. Hannah 
had quite lost her few girlish claims to even 
ore y good looks Her cheeks were hol- 
low face sallow; her eyes sunken, the 
squar shoulders stooped ominously. But 
changed as she was, William felt a sharp 
thr f stat recognition. 

William’s eye roved miserably past this 
ghos his boyish passion and alighted upon 


Ed Ju 7 on's pe rple xed face. He caught the 


Hash of certainty in the heavy features, be- 
fore they fell llenly. The time for hesitat- 
ing was long since past. He walked up to 
the wagon and held out his long, tanned 
hand with the the best smile he could sum- 
mon. Hannah caught Ed Judson’s arm with 
thin, nervous fingers and shrank away as far 


as the narrow seat would permit. 
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She don’t know you,’’ said Edward, look- 
ing coldly over Bennett’s head. ‘‘ Hannah, 
it’s William Bennett; don’t you see?’’ 

Hannah looked incredulously at the smil- 
ing stranger—at’ Ed Judson to see if he spoke 
in earnest—back at the unfamiliar bearded 
face, and at last held out a cold, trembling 
hand. 

‘Yes, it is William come back to you, Han- 
nah,’’ and William, shaking the cold hand 
again and again, and thinking, with a sense 
of relief, that here was no place to kiss the 


woman of his choice. ‘‘I knew I should find 
you waiting for me, Hannah.’’ 
Then a sudden embarrassment struck the 


three. They remained for a perceptible inter- 
val silently staring. 

‘*You may as well git in and ride over along 
of us,’’ said Edward, finally. ‘’Can you set 
on that baskit?’’ 

‘*T reckon,’’ 
over the wheel. 
breakable?’’ 

‘*‘Hannah’ll tell you about that better 
than I can,’’ replied Judson grimly. ‘‘You 
ask her when you git home, Git up, Dolly!”’ 


answered Bennett, 
‘‘What’s in it? 


climbing 
anything 


Arrived at Hannah's home, William pulled 
the cart under the grape arbor, then at Han- 


nah’s request, went back to the front door 
and stood waiting till the girl tnlocked it 
from the inside and led him into the shut-up 
parlor. 

The lovers’ interview was, whole, 
a failure, after William had announced his 
financial soundness and assured his intended 
of his ability to provide for her as he wished. 
Hannah for her part went over the details of 
and present hope- 
less condition, told of Robbie’s good situation 
as a designer for a wall-paper firm in 
ton, and explained between her coughs that 
she had had ‘‘a slight bronchial trouble,’’ but 


was getting better every day. 


on the 


her father’s long sickness 


Bos- 


familiar 
darns in 
the old carpet and that the what-not had been 


William, looking about the drearily 
rooimn, saw that there were two fresh 


moved into the opposite corner. On the top 
shelf wet displayed the dry cactuses and 
prickly pears he had collected on the distant 
Colorado plains ind sent home for curiosities 
vears before. Tlannah observed his glance, 
and said that they had attracted a great deal 
of attention among the neighbors, and that 
old Mis’ Tinker had stuck one of the spines 
so deep into her thimble finger that the Free- 
dom doetor had been unable to get it out. 
William, had to think a long time before he 
remembered Sal Tinker. Hannah said, with 
feeble excuse, that she didn if blame him 


one mite for forgetting, he had been gone so 


long and had had so much on his mind. Aft- 
er that, conversation languished. It was not 
till he rose to go that William asked if he 


might bring up a Norwich doctor to 


her throat. 


Hannah said of course he coul l do as he 
thought best about it; she guessed it wasn’t 
much, though it worried her mother some— 


and Ed Judson. William’s ear caught the 
echo of her hollow cough as he went out of 
the familiar gate and turned his face toward 
Freedom and the winding Quinnebaug 


Next day was Sunday; but the returned 
ranchman had no heart to go to church. He 
wandered, instead, about the shady, quiet 


streets of the sleepy old village 
were so little changed. In his pres- 
ent mood William would rather that every- 


thing had not seemed so 


that they 


hopelessly famili: 





His mother was dead and hi’ sister Abby 
vas over in Pomfret keeping house for an eli- 


gible widower with three 
Simeon Plunkett had hired 
Cerinthy Plunkett gave 1 
come and his own tiny room under the 
William ate his farmers’ supper from 

his mother’s old blue plates, listening silently 
to the gossip of his talkative hostess After 
supper he went alone into the 
Mrs Plunkett watched him wandering 
the twisted, decaying trunks, and said to her 


grown-up sons, but 





> Ola place, and 
inj a cordial wel- 





eaves. 


one of 


6ld orchard. 


along 


husband that she didn’t blame him one mite 
for feelin’ kind of low. It was discouragin’ 
to find iis own folks all gone, and he must 


have seen with half an how it was with 
Hannah. 
The great Norwich doctor came up to Blue 


Hill on Monday afternoon. William went for 


eve 
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him himself, finding a sort of relief from self- 
reproach in Lis present over-carefulness. The 
doctor sounded Hannah’s chest, asked a few 
trifling questions and assured the frightened 


girl with a paternal smile that there was not 
much the watter with her—‘‘a slight local 
irritation and some general debility. Moun- 


as he 
said you 


tain air would be beneficial,’’ looking 
spoke at Bennett. ‘‘I think you 
were from Colorado?’’ 

William bowed. 

“Ah, well, you have probably seen what a 
rarefied atmosphere can do in cases of this 


sort. The cough? Oh, I will write a pre- 
scription for that. That is asmall matter— 


merely a symptom.’’ William took Ed Jud- 
son’s horse and carried the great doctor back 
to Plainville station. On the way the old 
man told him frankly that the case was rather 
a serious one. ‘*There should be no unneces- 
sary delay, Mr Bennett. Every day increases 
the difficulty, and the patient’s vitality is de- 
cidedly low.’’ 

William’s answer, if he made any, was lost 
in the screech of the locomotive. He watch- 
ed the train out of sight, then went back and 
toll Hannah that they must be married on 
Thursday. 

Now it was that Hannah did a strange thing. 
She was no longer embarrassed and reticent, 
but her intense earnestness gave her the air 
of being quite self-possessed. She had thought 
a great deal sinc@ William’s return—and in- 
deed before it—but had shrunk from speaking, 
until these first definite words from him about 


their marriage. ‘‘William,’’ she said, ‘‘do 
you think I’d hold you to that old promise? 
Perhaps you have learned to love somebody 


else by this time,’’ he winced at her earnest 
look— ‘‘and if you have, you’re not doing 
right, either to yourself ,or to me, or to her, 
by not telling me of it. Besides, William, 
your circumstances are changed from what 
they were in the old days, and you have de- 
veloped, while I am the same. No, I’m _ not 
either—I’mn not so_ pretty as I was 


’ 


the same 
then and I’m older.’ 

‘**But you’re happier, Hannah—you’re a 
good deal happier,’’ he said, looking at her in 
a puzzled, thoughtful way. Then he started 
at the thought that now entered his mind. 
It wasn’t exactly a new thought, but this 
time it was no longer a vague one. ‘‘Han- 
nah,*’ he ‘do you love Ed?’”’ 

But she shook her head. ** Didn’t you know, 
William,’’ she said softly, ‘‘that it’s possible 
for people to be very happy in this world, and 
yet lose all it can give? But I’m more fortu- 
nate than that. I have Robbie (who has quite 
a good position) and mother and poor, child- 
ish father to love.’’ 

But William couldn’t speak. In the first 
place, Hannah—ignorant, unpretentious Han- 
nah—had given an unconscious blow to his 
vanity. In spite of all his suffering in giving 
up his passion for Alma, he had yet felt an 
undercurrent of self-glorification—he had flat- 
tered himself that he had really done a brave, 
meritorious thing in keeping rigidly his old- 
time promise to Hannah. Now he = saw that 
he hadn't rightly—that Alma 
hadn’t advised him rightly. In the second 
place—but he must go away by himselfa 
while and try to understand himself better. 
He looked at Hannah and saw that she also 
had reached the limit of her endurance for the 


said, ‘ 


reasoned poor 





present. Then he said, gently, ‘‘Let’s not 
talk about this any more now, Hannah. I'll 
come to-morrow forenoon.’’ Then he went 
out. 

Out into the wide fields, under the great 


high sky, where a body could breathe without 
stifling, and could think and be alone. And 
hour after hour went by, seeming but a short 
time, so active and busy his mind. But his 
thoughts were not new ones, they were the 
culmination of all the strange impressions 
and feelings he had known since his return. 
He had entered a place where life was not the 
pretty plaything he had grown to think it, 
but where it was earnest and full of sorrow 
and hardship. And here was a woman who 
was learning to bear it all happily, who had 
stuck leyally by her family, who was slowly 
dying because of a too great zeal for their 
comfort and happiness and not enough for 
her own. And—yes, this was the exact truth 
—he longed to snatch her away from it all, 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


to waten over her and see health and youth 
slowly return to the face that had grown so 
old and unattractive looking. Not that it 
was unattractive to him, now; it had grown 
beautiful to him because of the earnest, self- 
sacrificing soul that shone on it. And he had 
most certainly grown to love Hannah all over 
again. He studied himself severely so that he 
might not be mistaken, and in imagination 
put iiannah and Alma side by side. 

Yes, he did love Alma, and his expenence 
with her would be one of the bright spots in 
his life, and if it hadn’t been for Hannah he 
could have been perfectly happy with her. 
But not now. It was quiet, thoughtful, ear- 
nest Hannah he wanted to marry now. Pe1- 
haps his intense pity for her, his indignation 
that she wasn’t appreciated more,and his own 
self-reproach that he had left her so long, 
strengthened his feeling for her, but the fact 
remained that it was really Hannah he want- 
ed for his wife. 

. * * 


William and Hannah were married and 
went to Colorado. Before they left, the old 
homestead lad been bought back for Han- 
nah’s mother and a strong girl hired to do the 
housework for her. Abby Bennett, who mar- 
ried the eligible widower for whom she had 
been keeping house, went to her brother’s 
home on a wedding trip, and on her return 
for a brief. visit at her old home, she gave 
Cerinthy Plunkett a pretty fair idea of the 
way she had ‘*found things.’’ 

**Why,’’ she cried, ‘‘I never was so surpris- 
ed in my life as when I saw Hannah. She 
has grown real good-looking and has sucha 
fresh, healthy look that it would do you good 
to see. And the way she worships William, 
it does beat all! I tried privately to warn her 
against letting him have his own way so 
much. I told her that kind of thing spoils a 
man, and by and by he gets to think the earth 
ain’t gcod enough for him, but she’d just 
laugh. He learns her a good deal, too, out of 
books, and she actually keeps a book on the 
table before her and studies while slie’s wash- 
ing dishes.’’ 


” 


** And does William set a good store by her? 
anxiously asked Cerinthy. ‘‘You know you 
said once something about his liking that Bos- 
ton girl—’’ 

‘*Why, that girl, Alia Ellis, is married to 
arich merchant in Boston. It seems that 
there’«t been something between ‘em _ before, 
but he married somebody else and her folks 
sent her to her brother-in-iaw’s, in Colorady. 
But his wife died and Alma and he got to- 
gether again. and now tbey’re married. O 
yes, William’s got all over that,and he’s awful 
proud of his wife, if ever a man was.’ 

* * * 

The hearts of young or rural America, 
whether from the New England hillsides or 
the open prairies, are ever characterized by a 
strange luyalty to their home and pecple, and 
to the traditions of their early lives. 


Physical Training for Girls. 


A. D. SHAMEL, 

Physical training for health and symmetric- 
al development is destined to become an im- 
portant and popular part of the work of our 
women. The University of Llinois, at Cham- 
paign, whose gywnasium is shown in the ac- 
companying pjeture, has provided splendid 
opportunities for work in physical culture. It 
has secured two acres of ground near the 
university buildings, including a fine 16-lap 
running track, three tennis courts, with space 
for eight, two basket-ball fields and a large 
grass plot for jumping, rolling and tumbling. 
The apparatus for field work consists of. poles, 
hurdles, ladders, ropes and hand balls. The 
gymnasium is located on the third floor of 
Natural History hall, and it is a splendid 
room for the purpose. It is large, light, 
cheerful, and an ample appropriation by the 
board of trustees enabled the directors to pur- 
chase a complete outfit of apparatus for in- 
door work. One of its treasures is a McMa- 
nus frieze, secured for it when the Woman’s 
building at the World’s fair was dismantled. 
This room also contains a small library of 
late books on hygiene, food, dress and re- 


lated subjects, which the students are encour- 
aged to read. A department of domestic 
econouy, to be established in this connection, 
is at present under serious consideration by the 
president and board of trustees, and it is to 
be hoped that it will be established. 

Miss Morrison is the director of the classes 
in physical training, and she has every lady 
student of the university under her charge 
for two years. Most of the students prefer to 
take the four years’ course. As a result of 
the present directors’ energy and _ skillful 
management, this department has attained a 
high degree of success. With the sympavhy 
of the faculty and trustees, already substan- 
tially shown, important projects will be car- 
ried through which will bring this depart- 
ment into close touch with students in other 
advanced schools for women, and make the 
University of Illinois the best training. school 
for women in the United States. 


a 


The Ovation which was given Jenny Lind 
on her arrival in New York in 1850, is 
graphically described by an eye witness, A. 
Oakey Hall, in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
November, and the scene is pictured in an 
admirable copy by De Thulstrup from a 
photograph made at the time. This article is 
the first of a series* which promises to be 
fascinating, and which will inelude, for ex- 
ample, the historic selling of a beautiful slave 
from Plymouth pulpit, by Henry Ward Beech- 
er. The November number of this magazine 
contains a story by Ian Maclaren, entitled 
The Minister of St Bede’s; musical articles by 
Mesdames Melba and Calve, the greatest liv- 
ing feminine soloists; The young man and 
marriage, by Dr Parkhurst; and many other 
striking features. The Ladies’ Home Jonrnal 
promises to surpass its own brilliant record 
in 1897. It sells at $1 a year. 


Mark Twain is established for the winter in 
the English village of Guildford, in Surrey, 
hard at work on a book which is described as 
a sort of new Innocents Abroad. 











A Desirable House Plant. 


Among the most satisfactory foliage plants 
for the window garden, or for room decora- 
tion, are the Aspidistras, the most desirable 
of which 1s the variety with broad white 
striped leaves (Aspidistra elatior variegata), 
shown in our engraving. Itis of the easiest 
cultivation, and stands more abuse than any 
other plant we know of, yet it appreciates 
care and attention as much as other 
To have the plant thrive best, the pot 
be rather small, 


proper 
plants. 
in which it is grown should 
and the soil be mixed with a liberal propor- 
tion of sand. It is one of the few plants 
which grow in a shady place as well as ina 
sunny situation, and it contrasts pleasingly 
with other ornamental foliage plants. If 
matured properly and kept clean, by washing 
its leaves about once a week, the plant will not 
fail to be a source of brightness and pleasure 
all winter. 
Se 


Talk Around the Table. 


A Fair Warning to F. H.—Well! Well! Un- 
kel Hiram ’n Unkel Rubin, who’d er thot er 
se’in’ yu ’t the Table? Glad ter shaik hans 
with ye an’ all the rest ’cept thet F. H. Rich- 
Who’d e’r thot ‘er his settin’, up ter 
be a doctriner ’an ‘spoundin’ scripter tew 
us all! When did he ever ’low himself time 
ter rede ther Bible? Ef he ain’t more careful 
haow he goes on, these ’ere wimmen ’ll rize 
up ’n make such a dust round his hed, he’ll 
wish’t he’d kep still; thay won’t set still’n 
be trod on f’rever. When thay cum ter go ter 
the pole ’n vote fer hug driver, where’ll he 
be? Letter he’d hide his hed under a stun 
wall than try ter be the hed of enny of them 
wimmen there. I ’d advise him ter kepe the 


ersun. 


rite side er uhe wimmen ter this Table, ef he 
spects ter find his chair rite side up et 
Thanksgivin’ time.—[{Unkel Joshua. 


Come Over and See Us.—My dear Miss Heont 
(of Owen Doon, Bawnboy, County Cavan, Ire- 
land), I perceive your eyes need opening, and 
cheerfully take to myself the position of 
opener-in-chief. You speak of the ‘‘large 
hearts and good nature of people in Eng- 
land,’’ why, Lord bless you, we over here 
have hearts so large that they take in all of 
Ireland and England, too, and we have such 
grand good nature that we only laugh at the 
Englishman who thinks England or English 


men one whit better than America or Ameri- 
cans. Yes, we even forgive those of us (thank 


Gou they are few) who brag about their Eng- 
lish (or any other) descent, and teil them 
they had better go overto England and re- 
main for our population is so large that we 
can spare them. Proud to be an Englishman! 
Yes, that is well-—for an Englishman. But 
‘‘nroud to be an American’’ is just as good 
and far better, for an American. Miss Heont, 
you had better come over and _ see us; travel 
the length and breadth of our land, get ac- 
quainted with our people, and probably your 
ideas will be considerably enlarged, with 
benefit to yourself.—[F. H. Richardson. 

A Question for Discussion.—I have heard 
some say that each sex shonld receive equal 
wages, say agirl to help in the houss, the 
same as a man on the farm or outside, but as 
I look at it a farmer would need a large in- 
come to dothis, forthe man earns something to 
help pay the wages, while the girl who works 
in the house brings back no money return for 
her labor. Here is a question for discussion. 
It would be pleasanter for most married wom- 


en if they had something of their own to 
meet expenses, and which they would prefer 
to settle themselves. The husband takes all 


monies; he uses them as he pleases. No mat- 
ter how much harder the wife has worked 
than he has, no true woman will spend more 
than is necessary of any income, whether her 
own or her husband’s. Why should not part 
of the returns from the farm or work shop be 
hers alone, to use as she needs? This is an- 
other question on which much might be writ- 
ten. In my opinion, the most successful wom- 
an is the one who looks after her duties 
nearest her hand. When these are finished, 
there will be a larger field of work given her. 
It seems to me that woman has already reach- 
ed a high position, honored of men, protected, 
cared for, educated, means of earning a live- 
lihood provided, new avenues to which are 
opened all the time. The head of the woman 
is the man, and what woman can be found 
who does not pay homage to a true and loyal 
man, in heart at least. Even Isabella Beecher 
Hooker boasted that John Hooker, her hus- 
band, drew up the petitions sent to the gener- 
al assembly for women’s franchise by the bal- 
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THE VARIEGATED ASPIDISTRA 


lot. 
she do it? 


If women are so capabie, why did not 
The head of this woman was the 
man. The interests of the sexes cannot be 
separated. Nature formed them to he work- 
ers together, a man to do his work and a wom- 
an hers. Don’t think for a moment that I 
believe in the inferiority of women, for I do 
not. I believe they hold the balance of power. 
A. man is more what his wife makes him than 
a woman is what the husband makes of her. 
If this be true, women wield a power untold 
for good or evil, so that if they do well, their 
mission is not only great, but grand.—|{ Aunt 
Mollie of Connecticut. 


Hail-Fellow-Well-Met.—I have been 
ing the discussions raised by J. B. with much 
interest. Don’t you know, sisters, that phys- 
ically we are the inferiors of men, mentally 
their equals and morally their superiors? 
They know it, too, and the best of them al- 
ready admit it. The uncovering of the head 
is a graceful acknowledgment of the fact 
that they can’t do without women, that they 
couldn’t keep their heads covered any time if 
there wasn’t a woman about the place to keep 
their hats hunted up for them. Little Two 
Shoes is, of course, right in saying that many 
who are not gentlemen tip their hats, while 
many who are gentlemen do not do so. But 
she will notice, too, that polished gentlemen 
always do raise their hats when they meet a 
lady acquaintance. Men are apt to lose their 
respect for women who wish to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with every man they meet.—| Leona 
Coker. 


watch- 


Co-operation Banishes Drudgery.—DBellamy’s 
Looking Backward, which Mrs Taylor favors, 
would not, if adopted fully by our country, 
produce the chaos Golden Rod thinks he or 
As agranddad and a student of 
many years of communal, socialistic and co- 
operative iife in colonies, I do not believe in 
full nationalism. So far in our modern life, 
communal colonies have failed, excep: the 
Shakers, and their line of success would bring 
on the extermination of the human race on 
our planet. In the order of Providence and 
nature, this does not seem to be the purpose of 
creation. Modified nationalism, with live- 
and-let-live co-operation,to my mind offers the 
true and practical solution of all our social, 
business and political problems. Co-operation 


she sees. 


is the basic law of the heavens, and the want 
of it the hell condition, here and hereafter. 
While every family in a colony should have 
their own home to fix up as they please, with 
the fullest liberty to cultivate the individuali- 
ty of each, yet the best good of all can be 
obtained by the joint ownership of light, heat 
and water; also by co-operative buying and 
selling; exchange, laundries, bakeries, etc. 
By this means, much of the drudgery now kill- 
ing wives and mothers would be prevented. 
{[W. M. Evans. 





Great Guns what a muss! Why, my dear 
Host! ‘*‘But I would have you know that the 
head of every man is Christ and the head of 
the woman is the man,’’ is a quotation from 
Scripture, and as such is of course all right, 
but for me to say it (as on Page 333) would 
bring (I’1n afraid) the lady Tablers about my 
ears directly. I shall stand in fear and trem- 
bling until I see a correction appear.—[F. H. 
Richardson. 

\2erThat was a painful blunder, indeed. 
The quotation marks were omitted by acci- 
dent, but it is hardly to be supposed that the 
feminine Tablers would fail to recognize the 
passage, even among such eloquent sentences 
as Mr Richardson’s.—|The Host. 





Prefer Health to Style.—Girls, take warn- 
ing. I think Farmer Boy struck the keynote. 
Not T alone, but all with whom I have talked 
on the subject of lacing, save one, think the 
farmer boys of to-day prefer a lady in whom 
some Irish, Swedish or Indian blood lows, 
than the pure English-American who laces. 
| Another One. s 





Asked and Answered.— Copies of the poem, 
Bingen on the Rhine, have been received 
from Tablers, and A. H. K. can have one of 
them by sending stamp and asking forit. A. 
M. C. of Maryland writes: If A. H. K. will 
write a postal card to John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, for his catalog of music, she 
may find the poem set to music. 

Would some of the ladies please give direc- 
tions for crocheting a child’s sock or shoe? 
[A Reader. 

M. L. A.’s inquiry is too much like an ade 
vertisement to be admitted to this column. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON. 


Our November contest will differ somewhat 
from the usual puzzles and will take the form 
of a geographical puzzle. The usual 15 prizes 
will be given, tie first of which will be two 
dollars in cash, and the other 14 will be well 
worth trying for. As usual, the contest will 
be governed by the following simple 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A muis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer 
in which it oceurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Novem- 
ber. This will save you going to the post- 
oftice so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the ques- 
tions. Address all answers to the Puzzle Edi- 
tor, this office. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention js 
made of some other. Answers to the geo- 
graphical puzzle can all be found in the dic- 
tionary. 

We do not give prizes for one answer or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most complete.sets of answers to the whole 
month’s hst. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL—One pleasant day in 
June I took my best girl, whose name was (a 
town in Ga), fora stroll by the (city in Cal). 
She was a splendid (county in Ala) and we 
went several miles. She was rather timid, 
and when a (town in Penn) ran across our 
path, she nearly fainted. I gave her some 
(county in Ala) that [ had in my pocket, and 
we sat down on a (town in SC) to rest. She 
would have been all right if a (town in Ind) 
had not jumped from a tree over our heads. 
I had all 1 could do to quiet her fears, but aft- 
er giving her some (torr in N C) leaves to 
chew, she seemed betzrer, and I got a (town in 
N C) and we started for hone. We hi id not 
gone far before we struck a (town in S C) and 
were both thrown out into a (town in N OC). 
We were soaking wet, but not hurt, and when 
we got to a (town in Ill), we again sat down 
to rest and look over the situation. After a 
while we crossed a (town in Mass) in which 
there were some cows, but they did not mo- 
lest us, and we finally arrived home safely. 
My girl was inclined to blame me for the 
chain of accidents, but I convinced her that it 
all came about because she insisted on walk- 
ing when I wanted to hire a (town in QO). 
She finally said she would not say any more 
about it, but next time we went out to walk 
she thought we had better take the (town in 
N J) path, and so keep out of danger. 

CHAT WITH CONTESTANTS. 

E. W. C., and several others correspond- 
ents: We will publish any good puzzle sent 
in, giving the name of the sender. Of course 
we have many puzzles on hand and it may be 
some weeks before yours is used, as we plan 
at least a month ahead all the time. We do 
not pay for puzzles, though we have in mind 
a contest which will give you all a chance to 
contribute something to this department. 

. ©. W.: Two wisspelled words in the see- 
ond installment was where vou failed. Look 
over your list and you will see what they 
were. 

ANSWERS TO THE AUGUST PUZZLES. 
1—Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
2—Pals, slap, Alps, laps. 

38—Artificial. 

+ \rrangement. 

5—Wilbraham. 

6—Jeremiah, 2-1 

7—Time is money. 

S—Relate, elate, late, ate. 

%—Starboard. 

10—2. 80. 

11— Instrument. 

—In union is strength. 

—Si, sir, sire, siren, sirene. 
-Ezekiel, 5-1. 
-Benev ole nce 
-Arrogancy. 
Art, rat, tar. 

18—The early bird catches the worm. 

19—38507 .959 

20—Nutritious. 

21—August. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR AUGUST. 

M. M. Day, Ill; Annie W. Brownell, T; 

D. L. Whittemore, Ill; Mrs M. H. Goodin’ 
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A BAD BREAK 


N Y; Mrs J: W. Sears, Mass; Mrs E. Dakin, 
Gay lordsville, Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; 
M. S. Mason, RI; Mrs C. B. Fowler, N Y; 
Philip L. Sibley, Mass; Mrs Emily Buhrer, 
Mout; J. F. Norris, N H; Miss Josie Bouyal, 
La; Eunice True, Wis; Philip Gifford, Mass. 


The Young Foiks’ Table. 


What, Another Owl!—I never hoot nor 

screech, now that I ain grown up, but I some- 

times sit up nights and read, 

after the rest of the family bave 

gone to bed, and se I am a night 

owl. It is nice to be an owl and 

, see in the night without a light, 

‘isn’t it? I suppose Hoot Owl 

and Sereech Owl enjoy it as 

well as Ido. Oneecan read as 

late as he wants without being 

found out. Last night I read 

Kipling’s jungle stories till 

nearly 11 0’ctock.I think Mowgli 

was a wonderful boy. I admire little Rikki- 
tikki-tavi, the snake fighter.—{ Night Owl. 


Keep Up With the Older Folks.--I agree 


with Tom Boy’s Cousin about calling it the 
Young lolks’ Table. Suppose we 
take a vote on it! Weought to put 
some life in it and keep up with the 
older folks. I am a boy 17 years old 
and am 5 ft 7 in tall and weigh 152 
Ibs—how is that? I wish Black 
Eyes, Tom Boy’s Cousisa and Ethel 
would send me their address. Mine 
is Box 355, Westerly, R I.—[Uncle 
Joe. 


Letters Received.—We have been pleased to 
receive letters from Mattie Adams, J. M. R., 
Edith Sellers, Brown Eyes, Lottie Penniman, 
The Critic, Winifred La Fourette. 


What Is Holly.—In answer to Emma, I will 

say that the Japanese morning glory differs 

greatly from the other varie- 

ty, commonly called the gar- 

den morning glory. The 

leaves of the Japanese variety 

are very large and are scallop- 

ed. The blossoms are much 

larger and are very delicate in 

color. The seed pods are dif- 

ferent, also. I wish some of 

the Tablers would please tell 

what holly is. I have often 

heard about people trimming 

their houses at Christmas 

time, with mistletoe and 

holly. I know what mistletoe is, but have 
never seen holly.—{ Pond Lily. 


Wouldn’t You Like This Pony?—I have a lit- 
tle black pony. He is as gentle as a_ kitten 
and I can hitch him anywhere. 1 ride him 
nearly every week to the store, and carry 15 
or 16 dozen eggs, and he will pace all the 
way. I have also one dog, Jip, and two cats, 
Rena and Tip. Tom Boy needn’t brag—I 
am nearly as tall as she is, being 5 ft 1 in, 


| 





[[From the New York Ledger 


and was 12 last April. My home is in Alaba- 
ma.—|Sarah Nancy Bretherick. 


Is the Answer ‘‘Parents?”—I am a country 
girl 14 years old. This is my second year at 
the high school and I have to ride 
five miles to get there. I think 
the answer to Myrtle Day’s conun- 
drum is ‘‘parents.’’ The berries 
must have been pretty thick for 
Tom Boy’s Cousin to pick 23 quarts 
in one day,—thicker than where I 
live. I am very fond of reading 
und have just read Hawthorne’s 
Blithedale Romance. I am also 
collecting stamps but have not 

many yet.—| Genevieve. 


Rides Her Pony to School.- 
in Nel Denny’s letter about horses. I havea 
horse and dog of my own, and I go three 
miles to school on horseback ey ery day. My 
pony is a light bay, with a white stripe in the 
face and two white hind feet. I take lots of 
pleasure with him.—| Bertha Gibson, South 
Dakota. 


-I was interested 
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WALTER BAKER & GO., wuts 


stablished Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY RURE 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Maude at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
on] mt] 2]? 2] T2962 22 22 288 
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Choose What Is Becoming. 


What could be | rettier for a little -maiden 
of three winters than this Warm coat, made 
double breasted, with a jaunty sailor collar? 
Our model is 
fashioned of 
dark blue cloth 
and the collar 
may be of the 


same material 
or of a contrast- 
ing color, to 


brigh ten the 
jacket up a_ bit. 
The tiny -pock- 
ets, with stitch- 
ed laps placed 
just below the 
waist line, will 
surely please the 
tiny tots, and 
f the back is cut 
<p tight fitting with 
its fullness laid 
in stylish plaits. 
The sleeves are 
cut in the leg o’ mntton fashion so beccming 





No 20,614. Child’s reefer 


jacket. 
Sizes 2, 3 and 4 years. 


to children. 

This stvlish skirt is sure to hang perfectly, 
being made with a narrow front and the ap- 
proved flare at the 
sides and back. It 
displays a close ad- 
justinent at the ilps 
and has its two back 


1 } 
vores gathered ac- 
gore 


cording t« the pre- 
vailing fashion. This 
design is suitable for 


any of the winter 





material, silk or 
woolen, and is es- 

ling cea‘ ri 
pecially useful No 20,668. Ladies’ skirt. 
for independent Sizes 2210 382inches waist 





skirts. measure. 

Here is one of the most fashionable jackets 
of the winter season, cut with the popular 
double-breasted 
\ fronts, turned over 
just below the neck 
in pointed ‘revers, 
Four large buttons 
decorate the front, 
which closes on 
the left side. Jaunty 
pockets finished by 
flaps are placed con- 
venientiy on either 
side of the coat, and 
a high storm collar 
gives a comfortable 
and warm finish to 
the neck. The back 
of the jacket is tight- 
fitting and laid in 






a aits » , }y 

No 20,712. Ladic« = reefer, Plaits below Be © 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust waist line. The 
measure. sleeves are thorough- 


ly up to date, showing just the right amount 
of fullness at the shoulders. 

Nothing could prove more useful in making 
upa young girl’s winter wardrobe than the 
pattern herewith illus- 
trated, since it can be 
carried out in sucha 
variety of materials. 
For a school dress the 
fancy jacket may be of 
cloth, while for dress- 
up wear velvet or bro- 
eade should be used. 
The waist is made 
With a gathered front 
and back, and the fan- 
cy jacket is a very}w4g 
decoration. } } 
Shaped « paulettes ex- 
tend over the short 
puffed sleeves which 
are finished by pretty 
flaring cuffs. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full di- 
rections how to cut and fit the garments, and 


pleasing 





20691 
No 20,691. Misses’ waltst* 
Sizes 12 to 16 years. 
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the number of yards of material required, 
are sent with each pattern. Buyers will 
please write the number plainly and give 
their full name and address. 





An Opportunity for Single Women.—The wom- 
an who led the Boies boom at the Chicago 
convention has been overwhelmed with offers 
of martiage. One ardent admirer, a clergy- 
man at that, has expressed a willingness to 
crawl twenty miles on his hands and knees 
to see her. 

—————— 
Juvenile Philosophy. 

‘*What were the dark ages?’’ asked the goy- 
erness at the morning lessons. 

‘*That must have been before spectacles 
were invented,’’ guessed May. 

‘Oh, no!’’ interrupted Cedric: ‘‘T know 
why they were called the dark ages. Because 
there were wore knights then.’’ 


‘Well, Teddy, have you been a good hoy 
to-day?’’ asked his mother upon her return 
home late in the afternoon. 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ replied the truthful Ted. 

‘*T hope you have not been a bad boy?’’ 

‘“*No, ma’am; not a very bad boy and nota 
very good boy—just comfortable!’’ 


‘‘What time is it, my lad?’’ asked an Ameri- 
can traveler of a small Irish boy, who was 
driving a couple of cows home from the fields. 

‘* About 12 o’clock, sir,’’ replied the hoy. 

**T thought it was more.’’ 

‘* Tt’s never any more here,’’ returned the 
lad in surprise. ‘‘It just begins at 1 again.”’ 


A little boy and his sister were allowed, 
this summer, to collect the eggs from the hen- 
coops, but they were told they must never 
take away the nest egg. The little girl, how- 
ever, did so one morniug by mistake, and her 
brother told her she inust take it right back, 
**hbecause that was what the old hen measured 
by.’’—| Harper’s Young People. 


‘‘Mamma, do you think Uncle Barney will 
go to heaven?’’ ‘‘I hope so, Johnny. Why?’ 

*Cause he won’t if the Lord knows him as 
well as I do.”’ 


*‘Mamma,’’ said little Ethel the other day, 


‘“*T ain’t going to marry.’’ ‘‘You have time 
enough to think of that,’’ said her mother in- 
dulgently. ‘‘No, I ain’t going to marry,’’ per- 


sisted Ethel. ‘‘Are you going to be an old 
maid?’’ her mother asked. ‘‘No, I’m going 
to be a widow, like Aunt Mary, ’cause she 
always dresses in black and looks so pretty 
and happy.’’ 

Little Daughter (of Methodist minister) : 
Mamma, have we got to move again this year? 
Mamma: Yes, dear. ‘‘I think it’s a shame!’’ 
‘*Hush, child. We should leara to look upon 
it as the Lord’s will.’’ ‘‘Is the Lord going to 
send papa away to that nasty little town I 
hear you talkin’ about?’’ ‘‘You mustn’t talk 
that way, dear. Ifthe Lord sends us there, 
it is all for the best.’’ (After some moments 
of solemn cogitation) :‘‘ Well, if I ever see the 
Lord I’m goin’ to tell him what I think 
about it, anyhow!”’ 

Mamma (after she had punished Tommy): 
Stop making such dreadful faces. Tommy 
(bursting into tears): LIain’t. I’m trying to 
keep a stiff upper lip. 

Mrs Briske: Johnny, did the doctor call 
while 1 was out? Little Johnny (stopping his 
play): Yes’m. He felt my pulse, and looked 
at my tongue, and shook his head and said it 
Was a very serious case, and he left this pre- 
scription, and said he would eall again before 
night. ‘‘Gracious me! It wasn’t you I sent 
him to see; it was the baby.’’ 


) 





No lamp is a good one 
without the right chimney. 
The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


‘pearl glass’’ and “‘pearl top.” 
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THE BLUES. 





A Graphic Description of the 
Dreadful Feeling. 





What Is Meant by This Form of Acute 
Misery—Where ‘Doctors 
Make Mistakes. 


When a cheerful, brave, light-hearted 
woman is suddenly plunged into that 
perfection of misery, the BLUES, itisa 
sad picture. 

It is usually this way :— 

She has been feeling ‘‘ out of sorts” 
for some time; head 
has ached, and 
back also; has 
slept poorly; 
been quite 
nervous, and 
nearly fainted 
once or 
twice; head 
dizzy, and 
heart has 
beat very 
fast; then that bearing-down feeling. 
Her doctor says, ‘‘ cheer up, you have 
dyspepsia; you'll be all right soon.” 

But she doesn’t get ‘‘all right.” She 
grows worse day by day, tillall at once 
she realizes that a distressing female 
complaint is established. 

Her doctor has made a mistake. 

She has lost faith in him; hope van- 
ishes; then comes the brooding, mor- 
bid, melancholy, everlasting BLUES. 
Her doctor, if he knew; should have 
told her and cured her, but hedid not, 
and she was allowed to suffer. By 
chance she came across one of Mrs. 
Pinkham’s books, and in it she found 
her very symptoms described and an 
explanation of what they meant. Then 
she wrote to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., for advice, feeling that she was 
telling her troubles to a woman. 
Speedy relief followed, and vigorous 
health returned. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound instantly asserts its curative 
powers in all those peculiar ailments 
of women. It has been the standby 
of intelligent American women for 
twenty years, and the story recited 
above is the true experience of hun- 
dreds of women, whose letters of 
gratitude are to be found on file in 
Mrs. Pinkham’s library. 
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to wash as clean as can be done on the 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
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and prices write PORTLAND MFG.CO., Box 23 Portland, Mich, 
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Youthland. 


ABBIE ELIZABETH SNOW. 


Through the mystical realm of Youthland 
The dreamers, wondering, go; 
Fair are the skies above them, 
Fairer the earth below. 
Gay is the summer sunlight 
Flashing from leaf and rill, 
And the beautiful glamor of Youthland 
Is over them still. 


Oh! Wide is that land and joyous; 
What wealth of glorious bloom 
Brighten its every vista, 
Scatters each hint of gloom. 
Music, and joy and beauty, 
Hope, that can feel no chill; 
For the beautiful glamor of Youthland 
Is over it still. 


Out from that wonderful country 
Went never a mortal yet 
But bore in his heart the sadness 
Of a mournful sweet regret. 
Well if 1ts dreams go with him, 
Guiding his heart and will, 
And the beautiful glamor of Youthland 
Be over him still. 


Such are the friends never failing, 
The lovers that never grow old, 
Tho’ darkly the clouds may gather, 
And the day grow late and cold. 
Near to the heavenly country, 
Their eyes with its radiance fill, 
And the beautifu! glamor of Youthland 
Is over them still. 


The Country Girl’s Christmas Box. 


Cc. A. PARKER. 

Lucy Field sat on the steps of the back 
porch with her chin resting in her hands, an 
attitude which usually meant that she was in 
a brown study. The sign was certainly cor- 
rect this time, the subject of her meditations 
being the desirability, and seeming impossi- 
bility, of making Christmas presents to rela- 
tives in the city whom she had visited the 
previous winter. For money was very, very 
scarce at the farm this year. 

A gay leaf from a maple tree near by came 
sailing down to her feet at that moment. She 
picked it up, and as she was admiring its 
briliiant coloring, she thought: ‘‘Rerhaps 
Alice would like some autumn leaves—the 
very prettiest I could find. They wouldn’t 
be much of a present, tu be sure, but they 
wonld be an expression of remembrance and 
good-will.’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she finally decided, ‘*the leaves shall 
be a beginning. And those acorns and cute 
little tamarack cones—Dora could find use for 
some of them, I know, with her nimble fing- 
ers and knack for making pretty things. And 
a box of: those nice hazlenuts for Rob. He 
used to declare that he could eat nuts all day 
long, and a good deal of his spare change 
went for them. And then, dear little Ruth,’’ 
Lucy knitted her brows a few moments, but 
they soon cleared again. She had saveda 
quantity of smooth perfect straws at harvest 
time, thinking they ought to be good for 
something, and now she remembered having 
read lately that stringing short pieces of straw 
with squares of paper between was a pleasant 
occupation for small children. ‘*That will 
just suit Ruth,’’ thought Lucy. ‘‘And now 
there remain only Jack, and auntie and 
uncle.”’ 

As she brought a plate of sweet pickles from 
the pantry for supper, she remembered what 
a fondness for that particular sort Jack 
had displayed when he visited the farm two 
years ago. Then she remembered her uncle’s 
fondness for jelly, and her aunt’s partiality 
for apples, and the list was completed. : 

Lucy’s mother objected decidedly to the 
proposed box. It was absurd, she declared, to 
send such things as Christmas presents. But 
she made no active opposition, and Lucy be- 
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gan her preparations at once, by collecting 
the handsomest autumn leaves she could find, 
which, with some dainty ferns from a certain 
moist, shady nook, she put to press in a pile 
of old agricultural papers in the storeroom. 
She next soaked a quantity of straws in water 
for a short time, then cut them into pieces 
about an inch long: Of these she soaked 
abont a quart. Then she kept a sharp lookout 
for the most perfect apples. 

A few days before Christmas,she packed her 
box—a clean, respectable looking one, of 
about the right size. She put into it, first, a 
thick carpet of fragrant pine needles. ‘‘They 
smell so nice and woodsy,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
then they’ll make a cushion if anyone wants 
to use them, and I’m very sure somebody 
will.’’ On the pine needles went a bag con- 
taining four or five quarts of large, hazel- 
nuts; a box of acorns and tamarack cones; 
another filled with straws, and a shallow one 
which held the leaves and ferns. Another 
box just accommodated twelve apples, each 
of which had becn rubbed to a satiny luster, 
then wrapped in soft paper. A two-quart can 
of pickles was carefully stowed away in one 
corner of the general receptacle, and six 
glasses of the tempting translucent jelly in 
another. A little note accompanied each gift. 

**It isn’t much, of course,’’ Lucy said to her- 
self, half ruefully, when she had finally seen 
her box started for the station, ‘‘ but it will 
be appreciated for all it’s worth, that’s one 
comfort.”’ 

And if there were any lingering apprehen- 
sions on that score, the notes of acknowledg- 
ment were entirely reassuring. There was 
no mistaking their sincerity. 

sentaneaiialltaaieaene 


Eugene Field’s Daughter. 


Miss Mary French Field, a young woman 
of about 20, the daughter of the late Eugene 
Field, has just made her debut as a reader of 
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She is tall 
have what is 


her father’s works, at Chicago. 
and vivacious, and is said to 
termed a good stage presence. Part of her ed- 
ucation was obtained in Germany. The ac- 
companying portrait is a likeness of Miss 
Field. 

———— 


Knitted Vine Lace. 


F. H. PERRY. 


Cast on eleven stitches—knit across [once 
plain. 

First row—Slip one over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit three stitches (or, after this first 
time, knit two stitches, purl loop),over twice, 
purl two together, pick up loop before next 
stitch and make three stitches of it (knit one, 
purl one, knit one), over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit one. 

Second row-—Slip one, over twice, purl two 
together, knit three, over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit three, over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit one. Repeat second row five 
times. 

Eighth row—Bind off three stitches, knit 
two, over twice, purl two together, over 


_ little flannel skirts or blankets. 


twice, narrow three together, over twice, pur] 
two together, knit one. Begin again at second 
row. ‘This pattern: is suitable for coarse op 
fine threads, either cotton or linen. In fing 
twilled lace-thread it makes a dainty edge for 
fine under garments or ior baby’s clothes, Jt 
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is also pretty in silk, to use as an edging for 
For that pur- 
pose use Victoria knitting silk and needles at 
least three times the size of the silk, and hold 
the edging a little full when sewing it on. A 
pretty finish for a skirt or blanket so trimmed 
is one or more rows of fancy stitches, worked 
with the same silk, or with ‘‘ Asiatic’’ outline 
silk, on the hem above the edging, either 
briar, herring bone or cross-stitched, with lit- 
tle fan-stitches spreading from each side of 
the row, or any pretty combination of familiar 
stitches. 
sienna 
“Day Unto Day Uttereth Speech.” 
Sunday, Nov 8. 
Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, P 
Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe, and slow; 
Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down, and watching us below. 
—([Saxe Holm. 
Monday, Nov. 9.—‘‘See first that the design 
is wise and just. That ascertained, pursue it 
resolutely. Do not for one repulse forego the 
purpose that you resolved to effect.’’ 


Tuesday, Nov. 10.—For 14 years he worked 
as a village tradesman, among the hills and 
fields and country people of Nazareth, learn- 
ing lessons from the clouds and wind, seed- 
time and harvest.—[The Carpenter of Naz- 
areth. 


Wednesday, Nov. 11.—Things don’t turn up 
in this world until somebody turns them up. 
[James A. Garfield. 


Thursday, Nov 12. 
He serves_his country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others 
stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 
—(Susan Coolidge. 


Friday, Nov. 13.—The weakest living 
creature, by concentrating his powers ona 
single object, can accomplish something. The 
strongest, by disposing of his over many, may 
fail to accomplish anything.—[Carlyle. 


Saturday, Nov. 14.—No wise man will ask 
the question, ‘‘[s life worth living?’’ He will 
live first, and so find out what is in life and 
what it means.—[The Outlook. 

Mamma Hen and Her Kittens.— A remarka- 
ble case of affiliation between animals of an- 
tagonistic traditions has come under my ob- 
servation. A family cat which we had raised 
died, leaving two small kittens. We also had 
a hen with 10 small chickens which were al- 
lowed to occupy a vacant stall in the stable at 
night. One night I opened the door to the 
stall and was surprised to see the kittens rush 
pell mell into the stall and disappear. On 
investigation Ifound that the kittens took 
up their quarters with the chickens under the 
hen and continued to do so until the chick- 
ens were too large to be hovered. The hen, 
chickens and kittens became very familiar 
and were on the best of terms, even during 
the day time, until the chickens were grown. 
{Burr Noble. 











Blanching and Cooking Vegetables. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 


The simple process of blanching often-makes 
the difference between a coarse and malodor- 
ous, and a delicate and appetizing vegetable. 
The peculiar rank flavor of onions and cab- 
page almost entirely disappears in the process 
of blanching, and cauliflower is greatly im- 
proved. A piece of bread tied loosely in a 
cloth, or a bit of charcoal put into the pot 
while vegetables are boiling, will, to quite an 
extent, prevent the odor from permeating the 
house. 

To blanch cauliflower, soak the heads an 
hour in very cold water, to every quart of 
which has been added a level tablespoonful of 
salt. Place in boiling water, a little more 
thau to cover, and boil gently from 30 to 40 
minutes, according to size. When tender, 
drain, sprinkle over 4 teaspoonful salt, and 
pour over a sauce made of 2 tablespoonfuls 
softened butter and lof flour beaten toa 
cream, then stirred into 4 pint of boiling 
water, and cooked 5 minutes. 

Onion.—Cut a slice from each end, cook 15 
minutes in boiling water, skim out, drain and 
when perfectly cold, peel and boil 4 hour, or 
until very tender. Drain, break apart, or cut 
lightly with a knife or spoon, sprinkle with 
pepper and salt and season with butter anda 
tablespoonful of sweet cream. A wire basket 
is almost a necessity 1n blanching vegetables. 

Egg Plant.—Wipe with a damp cloth, cut in- 
to slices 4 inch thick, let lie 4 hour in strong 
brine. Remove the moisture by placing the 
slices in a soft towel. Dipin beaten yolk of 
egg, then in bread crumbs,and fry in very hot 
fat of sufficient depth to immerse the slices. 

Bianched Greens.—These have a tenderness 
and freshness that is never found in those 
cooked in the usual way. Wash them several 
times in an abundance of cold water, then 
plunge, after draining, in just enough boiling 
water to cover. Cook 20 or 25 minutes, skim 
out, drain, then cover with cold water. Drain 
from this into a saucepan, and cook with a 
tablespoonful, of butter 15 minutes. Season 
with salt and pepper. 

Cabbage.—Cut a large cabbage into quarters, 
or halve asmall one; trim away the hard 
pith, put the pieces into a large pot of boiling 
water into which has been dropped a handful 
of salt, and cook 10 minutes after the water 
boils. Skim out, drop into cold water and 
leave until perfectly cold. Drain from the 
water, press gently to remove moisture, chop 
lightly, cook ina buttered saucepan } hour, 
or less if tender, adding a little water occa- 
sionally and stirring to prevent scorching. 
Serve with the following dressing: Stir 
smoothly 1 tablespoonful of flour into 2 table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, season with a tea- 
spoonful of salt,a pinch of pepper, and pour 
into this a teacupful of boiling milk, or half 
milk and half cream. Stir briskly as it boils, 
to a smooth sauce. 

Cucumbers.—Cut in slices lengthwise, lay 4 
hour in ice water, drain in a towel, dip in 
flour or yolk of egg and cracker crumbs, and 
fry in hot fat. 

Parsnips.—Scrape thoroughly,leaving no bits 
of skin, cut in lengthwise pieces, throw, as 
cut,into ice cold water for 10 minutes, keeping 
the pieces under water with a plate. Drain, 
put ina kettle and cover with boiling water 
(no salt). Cook half an hour, or less if fresh, 
add salt, then cook until very tender. Ke- 
move with a wire spoon to the serving dish, 
season with butter, and 1f at command, sweet 
herbs, parsley, celery, thyme, a bay leaf or 
two. 

Ouster Plant.—If cooked as it may be, this 
will not turn black, but will be a white and 
delicate dish. To a quart of cold water add 3 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Drop the plants,as 
scraped, into this, and with a plate keep them 
under. Mix smoothly 2 tablespoonfuls 
of flour with 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Cut 
the plants into inch lengths, beat them well 
into this mixture, put into a saucepan, cover 
With cold water, add a teaspoonful of salt, 
cover the pan, and boil briskly about 40 min- 
utes. Serve with dressing as above. 

String Beans.—Simmer gently 14 hours in 
toiling water, drain in a colander, set the 
colander in cold water to cover the beans. 
When perfectly cold, cook five minutes in a 
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It Floats - 
No other soap is found in so 


many homes. 


Tre Procter & Gamete Co., Cini. 
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fine French Kid Gloves 
fare generally considered @ luxury=owing 

Fs to the hitherto high prices thereof. ‘Our 

method of importing them—free from the 
middle-man’s profits—brings the very 
finest French gloves to you at prices but 
slightly above those that prevasl in_the, 
famous Paris stores. 
Our “Empress” Kid Gloves, at $1.00; 
Our « Marcell ’’ Kid Gloves, at $1.25; 
Our “‘Daubrey’’ Kid Gloves, at $1.50, 


are all made from the finest French Kid Skins, and their equal 
cannot be found in America, at the.same low prices. They ar 
in all colors and styles—Mousquet 
and three clasps or Foster’s new hooks. The Glove stamped 
at $1.50, is the same quality that, with the French 
generally for $2.00. 

Our stamp inside guarantees the Gloves, and assures you of “a, 
saving of at least 25 per cent on every pair. > 

Mail orders promptly and accurately filled) \We pay postages ¢§ 
Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory.., 
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very little water. Season with salt and pepper, 
and for dressing use cream and butter, ora 
thickened sauce, as for parsnips. 

Turnips.—Peel, boil 10 minutes, quickly 
drain and plunge in boiling water; when ten- 
der,slice, season with salt, pepper, butter and 
avery little vinegar, or mash and serve as 
before, without the vinegar. 

Carrots.—Soak 4 hour in weak salt water, 
then cook tenderin boiling water. Season 
with a sprinkling of sugar and a very little 
vinegar, and reheat in the oven, to glaze the 
sugar. 

Spinach.—Wash in cold water, then cook 15 
minutes in boiling water; drain from this, 
pressing a little. When cold, reheat for six 
minutes in meat broth, or with a little cream 
or butter. 


To Cook Eggplant. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 





The possibilities of eggplant are little un- 
derstood. As it is generally cooked and serv- 
ed, that is, fried and reeking with fat, it is 
no wonder that it does not captivate the pal- 
ates of those hygienically disposed. A stuffed 
eggplant, however, is quite another matter. 
Cut the plant in two longitudinally and boil 
in salted water until tender; lift out, lay on 
«# sieve and remove the insides, rejecting the 
seeds, which are slightly bitter, and be care- 
ful not to break the skin. Chop or mash fine 
and mix with half a cup of fine fresh crumbs, 
butter, pepper and salt to taste; fill the shells 
with this, piling it up in the center, cover 
thickly with crumbs, dot with butter and 
bake a light brown. It is delicious with 
roast beef or lamb. Pour a little of the dish 
gravy over each helping. 

If a more elaborate, dish is desired, mince 
fine an ounce of salt pork,fry it alight brown, 
cook in this fat 2 sliced onions, and mix the 
crumbs and mashed eggplant with both. 
Field mushrooms, stewed, seasoned, and 
minced, are also a delicious addition to the 
stuffing. Small eggplants may be broiled, 





cut in two, slight incisions made on the out- 
side, seasoned witk salt and pepper, basted 
with melted butter and broilea until soft, on 
a double gridiron. Dish with the inside up- 
permost and pour melted butter over. The 
Italians cook them as above, then strew with 
shredded anchovies, parsley and lemon juice, 
and serve with tomato sauce. 


rr 


Salting Pork Products.—My method for salt- 


ing pork is: First be sure to have the 


barrel clean and sweet; put a layer of. 


salt in the bottom, then a layer of pork, 
then salt to cover pork well, and so on. 
Weight heavily and leave a few days. If it 
does not form water enough, add cold water 
to cover pork. The salt used may be rock or 
common. 

For ham and bacon: To 100 Ibs of meat 
2LVow 12 lbs of salt, 4 oz saltpeter, the same of 
common baking soda, and 5 Ibs of brown 
sugar. Add water to cover meat well and 
weight; leave in brine from four to six weeks, 
according to size.—[O. R. W. 


A Hunter’s Recipe for Fried Bread.—Cut up 
a slice of fat pork into little bits, with an 
onion, and fry both until brown. Then have 
bread soaking in water or milk till soft. 
Take the pepper and salt and season it well, 
adding a leaf of-sage if liked. Fry all to- 
gether and serve.—[{ Marion Muir. 





Baked Beets can be made a change for win- 
ter tables. Take a quart of boiled beets cut 
up fine, pnt them in a dripping pan with a 
cup of cream and milk enough to cover. Bake 
them till the liquid is a thick pink gravy. 
These are good with pork.—[M. M. R. 





Rancid Pork.—Heating the brine boiling hot 
and pouring on the meat is a perfect remedy 
for rancid pork.—[Connecticut Subscriber. 

OR PEAS SRST SA 

Wife-Made Men.—Gov Atkinson of Georgia 
does not deny the charge of being a ‘‘ wife- 
made’’ man. Probably he is proud of it, as 
many another man well may be. 
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THE FIRST RUIN ON THE ROAD 


Roadside Bits in Europe. 


REV F. B. RICHARDS. 

A careful estimate from personal expe- 
riences of the writer shows that one can take 
a six weeks’ vacation, allowing two weeks for 
steamer passages and four weeks wheeling, in 
Europe fur $225 to $250. This includes either 
first-class passage on slow steamers or second- 
class on fast steamers, and necessary expenses 
on the trip, permitting stops at comfortable 
hotels, though not the highest priced. For 
equipment, one should not try to carry too 
much. One ortwo changes of underwear, toilet 
articles and a rubber cape, are about all one 
ought to try to load his wheel with. Other 
articles can be sent so as tou meet one once in 
three or four days, by the excellent express 
service of most countries. To get the most 
from a trip, it should be carefully planned 
ahead, and even a few months of special read- 
ing in the history and literature connected 
with the scenes to be visited will add much 
to the enjoyment. The party should be 
small, either two, four or six; not more than 
the latter, except in rare cases. It goes with- 
out saying, also, that the persons composing 
the party should be perfectly congenial, be- 
cause touring is as great a test of character 
and of friendship as camping. 

A portion of the equipment, almost as essen- 
tial as the bicycle itself, is a camera. The va- 
rious forms of the film kodaks are the most 
easily portable and do good work, but one 
must be certain tou have his negatives tested 
frequently, unless he wishes to repeat the ex- 
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1¥Y THE ROADSIDE NEAR SOUTHAMPTON. 


perience of the writer—both costly and sad— 
of finding that over half of his pictures werea 
failure, owing to a slight misadjustment of 
inner lenses, due to jolting on the wheel. But 
if one has fair success, the pictures which will 
be gathered from place to place, the roadside 
hits, the glimpses of foreign life, will form de- 


lightful souvenirs. It is not intended to make 
these few articles at all exhaustive, or any- 
thing more than scrappy, concerning a de- 
lightful trip which the writer was permitted 
to take last summer through England, Wales, 
Scotland and Switzerland. A few reproduc- 








WHERE IZAAK WALTON FISHED. 


tions from the camera will be given, however, 
showingsome of the possibilities of such a 
journey. 

If one takes the American 
about seven days from leaving 
will find himself passing by the Needles, a 
peculiar looking group of rocks on the north 
side of the Isle of Wight, which mark the en- 
trance to Southampton water. After an hour’s 
sail up the river he will come to Southamp- 
ton, a place filled with many associations, 
and offering numerous picturesque corners. 
The picture given herewith is Netley abbey, 
which is situated near Southampton, and is 
very interesting. Perhaps because it was the 
first real old ruin that we saw, it had peculiar 
charms, but it is very interesting in itself. It 
is overlooked by many a traveler, who thinks 
of Southampton only as a place of landing. 
To an American, the country districts of Eng- 
land seem almost like a park, because through 
long cultivation, they have lost the wildness 
characteristic of our own scenery. The flock 
of sheep is an attractive pastoral bit such as 
the wheeJman may often catch by the road- 
side. North of Southampton about a dozen 
miles, lies old Winchester, one of the most an- 
cient of English cities. It was the seat of 
government even before London. Here Al- 
fred the Great and Canute the Dane held 
their courts, and the city has long been the 
site of one of England’s great cathedrals. 
From the tower of one of its churches it is 
stated that the curfew bell has not failed to 
ring nightly since the Norman conquest. 
Through Winchester, also, runs the Itchen 
river, an insignificant stream of itself, but 
peculiarly interesting as being the place where 


line across, 
New York he 





the genial Izaak Walton use to fish, and where 

he gained his inspiration for his Complete 

Angler. The third picture shows, possibly, 

some future ‘‘Izaaks’’ catching both fish and 

inspiration. These flying glimpses will be 

continued in future issues of the paper. 
———— 

Planting Shrubbery is delightfully considered 
by Prof Bailey in bulletin 121 of the Cornel] 
experiment station at Ithaca, N Y, which any 
one in New York state can obtain free by ap- 
plying to that address. It gives numerous 
effective object lessons in pictures of repul- 
sive-appearing premises before planting and 
the same a few years after shrubbery was 
properly set out—a most effective treatment 
of the subject. 


The Courtship of Lieut Ulysses S. Grant 
and Miss Julia Dent is described by Cul 
Emerson in the November Midland (Deg 
Moines, Ia). Other features of this number 
are an illustrated description of a visit to the 
mountain home of Joaquin Miller, the poet, 
and an illustrated paper on the University of 
Wisconsin. 








. 
Isaac Curtis, Farmer. 
Two Years Ago Miss Alice Curtis, a Daughter, 
Was Thin, Pale and Weak and Not Expected 


to Live—She is Welland Happy Now and Her 
Father Tells the Story of Her Recovery. 


From Union and Advertiser, Rochester, N Y. 


Two miles west of the charming town of 
North Parma, N Y, upon a long ridge from 
which is to be obtained a magnificent view 
of Lake Ontario, stands the handsome and 
substantial farmhouse of farmer Isaac Curtis. 
All his life, and Mr Curtis is now well on 
toward fifty years of age, this affable gentle- 
man has dwelt in Parma. Heis aman well- 
known for his sterling qualities and for the 
richness of his broad acres, which stretch al- 
most to the lake shore. Nobody in the whole 
country-side is more favorably known than 
Mr Curtis. When a reporter visited him a 
short time since, he found evidences of pros- 
perity and happiness on every side. 

Mr Curtis was engaged in reading up the 
silver question and greeted the Union man 
very pleasantly. In answer toa question he 
said: ‘‘Yes, indeed, this is a place in which 
everyone should be well and happy. But 
this was far from being a happy home two 
years ago. Among my other troubles was the 
most serious illness of my daughter, Alice. 

** Alice was then eighteen years of age. Peo- 
ple said that she would not last the summer 
through. She was thin and emaciated. Her 
blood seemed turned to water. She had neu- 
ralgia, and indeed, I don’t know what she 
didn’t have. We tried dcctors out here and 
in Rochester, but without avail. I spent 
hundreds of dollars for their services. 

**Some of onr neighbors recommended Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. They 
had read about the medicine in the papers. 
Well, I had Alice take about three boxes of 
the pills, some of which we bought of Orange 
Green, the druggist in the village, and others 
at J. K. Post’s store in Rochester. 

‘*From the first, the girl began to improve. 
You could almost see her grow stronger. 
Why, Ican remember when she couldn’t walk 
up or down stairs. You should have seen her 
after taking the Pink Pills fora week. Alice 
has become a strong, hearty woman, and if 
there is any one thing we delight in recom- 
mending to our neighbors and friends, it is Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for-Pale People.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed fourm, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are an un- 
failing specific for such diseases as locomotor 
ataxia, part:al paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after effect of la grippe, palpi- 
tation of the heart, pale and sallow complex- 
ions, alP forms of weakness either in male or 
female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, by ad- 
dressing Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N Y. 
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